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NEWS AND NOTES 


e JERUSALEM 


The General Assembly on December 10 adopted 
a resolution recommended by the ad hoc Political 
Committee restating its intention that Jerusalem be 
placed under a permanent international regime admin- 
istered by the United Nations, with the Trusteeship 
Council designated as the administering authority. The 
vote was 38 for, 14 against, with 7 abstentions. 

The Trusteeship Council is requested at its next 
session to complete preparation of the Statute of Jeru- 
salem, approve the Statute, and proceed immediately 
with its implementation. The Assembly also ap- 
proved expenditure of $8,000,000 to defray the cost 
of the city’s administration during 1950. (A full 
account of the General Assembly debate, together with 
the text of the resolution, will appear in the next issue 
of the BULLETIN. ) 


© CHINA 

In the light of Chinese charges that the U.S.S.R. is 
guilty of treaty and Charter violations in aiding the 
Chinese Communists and obstructing the efforts of the 
National Government, the General Assembly adopted 


on December 8 a resolution aimed at promoting the, 


stability of international relations in the Far East. 
By the terms of the resolution, jointly sponsored by 
the United States, Australia, Mexico, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines, all states are called upon: (1) to re- 
spect the political independence of China and be 
guided by the principles of the United Nations in 
their relations with that country; (2) to respect the 
right of the people of China, now and in the future, 
to choose freely their political institutions and to 
maintain a government independent of foreign con- 
trol; (3) to respect existing treaties with China; and 
(4) to refrain from seeking to acquire spheres of 
influence or special rights and privileges in China, or 
to create foreign-controlled regimes within its terri- 
tory. 

In a second resolution adopted at the same time, 
the Assembly decided that the question of threats to 
the political independence and territorial integrity of 
China should be referred to its Interim Committee, 
which was to keep it under continuous examination 
and study, and report to the next session of the As- 
sembly with recommendations. (A report of the 
debates in the First Committee and the Assembly will 
appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN.) ° 


e ASSEMBLY ADJOURNS 
Completing its work on a heavy agenda of 68 items, 
the General Assembly wound up its fourth regular 
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session on December 10, after having been meeting 
at Flushing Meadow and in Committee at Lake Suc- 
cess since September 20. An appraisal of the session 
by Assembly President Carlos P. Romulo, of the 
Philippines, appears on page 702. A round-up of the 
decisions taken by the Assembly will appear in the 
next issue of the BULLETIN. 


e INDONESIA 

The Assembly welcomed on December 7, by a 
vote of 4-5, with 2 abstentions, announcement that an 
agreement had been reached at the Round Table Con- 
ference at The Hague. It also commended the parties 
concerned and the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia and welcomed the forthcoming establish- 
ment of the Republic of the United States of Indo- 
nesia as an independent, sovereign state. (A report 
on the debate on this question will appear in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN.) 


¢ CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS 

Despite the lack of unanimity among the permanent 
members of the Security Council, continued study of 
the regulation and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces was recommended by the 
Assembly in a resolution adopted on December 5 by 
a vote of 44-5, with 5 abstentions. This was one of 
the provisions of a proposal that had been recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Political Committee and ac- 
cepted by the Assembly without change. (See page 
724.) 


e@ ESSENTIALS OF PEACE 

In a thirteen-point resolution adopted by a vote of 
53-5, with one abstention, on December |, the As- 
sembly called on all states and the five permanent 
members of the Security Council to take specific 
action in order to ensure peace. Disregard of the 
basic principles laid down in the Charter is primarily 
responsible for continued international tension, the 
resolution emphasized. (See Page 704.) 


© TRUSTEESHIP 

By an almost unanimous decision the Assembly 
has asked the International Court of Justice for an 
advisory opinfon on the international status of the 
territory of South-West Africa. In a second resolution 
on this controversial issue the Assembly expressed 
regret that the Government of the Union of South 
Africa had withdrawn the undertaking given two years 
ago to submit annual reports on its administration of 
the territory, and invited it to continue such reports 
to the United Nations (see page 750). 





ASSEMBLY’S WORK APPRAISED 


Hope for Fourth Session 'Not Disappointed’ 


In a brief statement upon assum- 
ing the presidency of the General 
Assembly, I pointed out that the 
present session coincided with a 
turning-point in international rela- 
tions. I remarked that there had 
been a perceptible easing of the inter- 
national tension and seized upon this 
as a happy augury of the construc- 
tive work that the General Assembly 
could do in helping to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security. 

Today, as the present session con- 
cludes debate on a long and con- 
tentious agenda, it is possible to af- 
firm that the hope I then held out 
has not been disappointed. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, acting for the first 
time as a world parliament with 
legislative powers, has reached a de- 
cision on the disposal of the former 
Italian colonies. It has acted firmly 
to keep and enhance the gains that 
have been made in stabilizing the 
situation in the Balkans. It has de- 
cided to maintain a commission in 
Korea as a safeguard against violent 
eruption in a dangerous area. 


Steady Progress 


The resolutions on the Trust and 
non-self-governing territories reflect 
the steady progress that is being 
made in the implementation of one 
of the most revolutionary features of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
The approval by unanimous vote of 
an expanded program of technical 
assistance for under-developed coun- 
tries affords further eloquent proof 
of the principle that all nations, re- 
gardless of political differences and 
the “cold war,” do recognize the 
natural ties that bind them together 
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by His Excellency Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo 
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on the level of daily existence and 
common livelihood. 

The resolution on the “essentials 
of peace,” approved by an over- 
whelming majority, reaffirms certain 
principles governing international 
relations and seeks to place the prob- 
lem of war and peace outside the 
field of ideological warfare and pro- 
vocative propaganda. On the most 
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difficult and compelling problem, that 
of the control of atomic energy and 
prohibition of atomic weapons, the 
General Assembly has summed up 
the universal determination of all 
peoples never to accept deadlock as 
an answer, and their desire that all 
possible avenues be explored anew 
in the search for a solution. I have 
received from many quarters warm 
endorsement of my appeal to the six 


permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to continue this 
search, using a fresh, new approach 
and avoiding the dead-end paths that 
have for so long proved unprofit- 
able. 

No miracles of complete and in- 
stantaneous agreement have occur- 
red. But, on the other hand, none 
were expected or ought to have been 
expected. Conciliation is a work- 
man’s tool and not a magician’s 
wand. Its results are often slow in 
coming, but it is bound to become 
more efficient with use, and it is the 
only sensible substitute for the kind 
of wishful thinking which thrives on 
false hopes and is therefore doomed 
to disappointment. 


Compromise on Colonies 


The decision on the former Italian 
colonies has been criticized by some 
precisely because, in their view, it 
was not the “best” solution. That a 
compromise was finally reached after 
long and arduous debate proves that, 
in the opinion of various delegations 
or groups of delegations, there was 
more than one “best” solution for 
this problem. Considering the con- 
flicting information and testimony 
that were offered, the contradictory 
principles that were invoked, and the 
opposing interests that were involved, 
it is doubtful whether another 
deliberative body, like the United 
States Congress, for instance, repre- 
senting a more or less homogeneous 
constituency, could have reached a 
solution fairer and more perfect in 
all its parts than that adopted by the 
General Assembly. The decision re- 
affirms the great Charter principles 
of self-determination and independ- 
ence for all peoples, and this is its 
outstanding merit. It is certain that 
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the original proposals of any single 
majority group in the Assembly 
would have led to this result. 


Conference on Indonesia 

Further, if proof of the growing 
moral power of the General As- 
sembly is needed, one could point 
to the satisfactory outcome of the 
Hague Conference on Indonesia—a 
result due in large measure to the 
fact that the Indonesian question was 
on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly and subject to immediate dis- 
cussion upon failure of the Confer- 
ence. 

The debates on the former Italian 
colonies, like those on the trust and 
non-self-governing territories, gave 
proof of a heartening development 


in the General Assembly. This is that 
no single power or group of powers 
can be said to dominate or run the 
General Assembly. A spirit of in- 
dependence in criterion and judg- 
ment is growing among the small and 
middle powers. This spirit mani- 
fested itself in the debate on the item 
concerning condemnation of the 
preparations for a new war and con- 
clusion of a peace pact among the 
Great Powers. The record shows that 
there is a growing impatience with 
the long and dreary propaganda 
battles and a corresponding desire to 
see the Great Powers buckle down 
to the actual task of ending the “cold 
war,” halting the armaments race, 
and laying the basis of a lasting 
peace. 


That this is slow, back-breaking 
work, there is no doubt whatever. 
But if judgment must be passed on 
the work so far accomplished, one 
may candidly advance the claim that 
progress has been made—if only “by 
so much as one step,” as I said in the 
beginning. As President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly I am satisfied that we 
have tried to make the most of the 
“turning-point in international rela- 
tions” to which I referred last 
September. The tension is leveling 
off, and if we but persevere and be 
not discouraged, the world will soon 
achieve a degree of equilibrium per- 
mitting us to cast away fear and 
suspicion, arrogance and pride like 
heavy unwanted ballast. 


United Nations Commissioner in Libya 


The five-Member Committee es- 
tablished by the General Assembly 
on November 21 to nominate a can- 
didate for the office of United Na- 
tions Commissioner in Libya, sub- 
mitted its report to the General As- 
sembly on December 8. The Com- 
mittee stated that it had unanimously 
agreed on Mr. Adrian Pelt, present 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of Conferences and General Serv- 
ices, as its nominee for this im- 
portant position, and proposed him 
for appointment by the Assembly. 

By its resolution on the disposal of 
the former Italian colonies, the As- 
sembly decided that Libya will be- 
come an independent and sovereign 
state, as soon as possible, and not 
later than January 1, 1952. To as- 
sist the people of Libya in drawing 
up a constitution and establishing an 
independent government, the As- 
sembly decided to appoint a United 
Nations Commissioner for the terri- 
tory, and set up a committee to 
nominate a candidate for this office. 
Composed of Brigadier-General Car- 
los P. Romulo, President of the 
General Assembly, Sir Zafrullah 
Khan, and Mr. M. C. deFreitas Val- 
le, Vice-Presidents, Mr. L. B. Pear- 
son, Chairman of the First Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Nasrollah Entezam, 
Chairman of the ad hoc Political 
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Committee, held several meetings be- 
fore finally reaching its decision, 
which was endorsed by the Assembly 
at its final meeting on December 10. 


Formerly with League 


For 20 years a member of the 
League of Nations Secretariat, Mr. 
Adrian Pelt of the Netherlands was, 
in February 1946, appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary-General in charge of 
the Department of Conference and 
General Services of the United Na- 
tions. He was born in Koog aan de 
Zaan in the Province of North Hol- 
land in 1892, educated at Dutch pri- 
mary and secondary schools and re- 
ceived his degree from the Ecole 
libre des Sciences politiques in Paris 
in 1919. 

While still studying Mr. Pelt began 
his career in journalism. From 1915 
to 1916 he was London correspond- 
ent, and from 1916 to 1919, Paris 
correspondent of various Dutch 
newspapers. Subsequently, he was 
foreign sub-editor of the Nieuwwshlad 
voor Nederland, Het Nieuwsblad van 
den Dag and De Telegraph. In 1920 
he entered the Information Section 
of the League of Nations and by 
1934 had become its Director. 

With the advent of World War II, 
Mr. Pelt went to England where he 
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organized the Netherlands Govern- 
ment Information Bureau and di- 
rected its services until shortly be- 
fore the German defeat in 1945. He 
was a member of the Netherlands 
delegation to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the Executive Committee, 
the Preparatory Commission and the 
First Part of the First Session of the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 
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Reaffirmation of ‘Essentials of Peace’ 


Assembly Calls for Adherence to Basic Principles 


Disregard of the basic principles 
laid down in the Charter is primarily 
responsible for continued interna- 
tional tension, the General Assem- 
bly declared in the important resolu- 
tion on Essentials of Peace which it 
adopted on December 1. 

In thirteen points which follow, 
the resolution calls upon all Member 
states and the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council to take 
specific action in order to ensure 
peace. (For text, see box on next 
page.) 

The Assembly passed the resolu- 
tion by 53 votes to 5, with one ab- 
stention. Earlier, the proposal had 
been presented to the First (Political 
and Security) Committee jointly by 
the United States and United King- 
dom on November 14 and was rec- 
ommended to the Assembly eleven 
days later after “a long and very in- 
teresting debate.” 

The Committee eadorsed the draft 
resolution by the same vote as later 
in the Assembly—S53-5, with one ab- 
stention. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal 


At the same meeting of the Com- 
mittee, a U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
on the “condemnation of the prepa- 
ration for a new war, and the con- 
clusion of a five-power pact for the 
strengthening of peace,” was rejected 
paragraph by paragraph. 

This Soviet proposal, introduced 
in the Assembly on September 23, 
had initiated the entire discussion on 
the question of peace. It was in 
three parts: 

e First, it condemned “the prepara- 
tions for a new war now being con- 
ducted in a number of countries,” 
particularly the United States and 
the United Kingdom, as reflected in 
war propaganda, the armaments race 
and inflation of military budgets, es- 
tablishment of numerous bases on 
the territories of other countries, or- 
ganization of military blocs of states 
“pursuing aggressive aims directed 
against peace-loving democratic 
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countries, and the implementation of 
other measures having aggressive 
purposes.” 


e Secondly, the Soviet proposal re- 
garded the use of atomic weapons 
and other means of mass destruction 
as being contrary to the conscience 
and honor of the nations and incom- 
patible with Membership of the 
United Nations, and considered as 
inadmissible any further delay in the 
adoption of practical measures for 
the unconditional prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the establish- 
ment of appropriate strict interna- 
tional control. 


e Finally, the U.S.S.R. proposal 
called on all states to settle their dis- 
putes and differences by peaceful 
methods, and to refrain from resort 
to force or the threat of force. It 
also expressed the wish that the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
China, France, and the U.S.S.R. 
would unite their efforts and con- 
clude among themselves a pact for 
the strengthening of peace. 

This rejected Soviet draft resolu- 
tion was reintroduced when the As- 
sembly took up the First Commit- 
tee’s report on November 29. 

Presenting the report, Mario de 
Diego, of Panama, Rapporteur, re- 
marked that the general trend ob- 
served in the course of the debate 
in the Committee was obviously and 
categorically towards a desire for 
peace and tranquility. 

During the entire discussion, he 
said, there was a feeling of anxiety 
over the present state of affairs. All 
the speeches had as their object the 
desire to end this anxiety, fear, and 
concern. It was the hope of the 
Committee that “the specter of war 
which seems to be hanging over us 
should be destroyed and that hu- 
manity should soon see better times.” 

Opening of the debate in the As- 
sembly, which took up five plenary 
meetings, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of 
the U.S.S.R., described the Soviet 
proposal as the sequel and develop- 
ment of earlier and repeated Soviet 


peace proposals. They expressed the 
U.S.S.R. policy toward an unswery- 
ing and consistent struggle for peace, 
security, and friendship among na- 
tions. 

This new proposal was strongly 
linked with the previous ones, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said, for the important 
Assembly decisions — such as the 
condemnation of propaganda con- 
cerning a new war—were not being 
implemented by some Members, par- 
ticularly the United States and the 
United Kingdom, which were busy 
“preparing a new war against the 
U.S.S.R. and against the countries of 
the People’s Democracies.” The sad 
lessons of the League of Nations had 
not been taken into account, and, 
by reason of its systematic violation 
of the Charter—aggressive military 
pacts such as the North Atlantic Al- 
liance and the Brussels Agreement, 
together with the Marshall Plan—the 
Anglo-American bloc was helping to 
undermine the authority of the 
United Nations. 

Such measures threatened to trans- 
form the organization into a division 
of the United States State Depart- 
ment. While the North Atlantic Al- 
liance was busy preparing a new war, 
the United Nations, with its Anglo- 
American majority, was covering up 
this undertaking with false declara- 
tions in favor of peace. 

The clear and simple U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal had been rejected in the Com- 
mittee, without a single serious argu- 
ment which deserved attention. The 
only objection continually expressed 
was that the Soviet proposal was 
“propaganda.” The concrete facts 
adduced by the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies were not dis- 
proved, but were ignored, said Mr. 
Vyshinsky. 

He referred to “approximately 500 
United States bases which now gird 
the globe’”—some of them taken over 
from the United Kingdom — and 
mentioned specifically the United 
Kingdom, Greece, Cyprus, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, Trinidad, the 
Bahamas, Canada, North Africa, 
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Okinawa, Iceland, and Spain. Why 
had Iran and Turkey been dragged 
into the North Atlantic Alliance, al- 
though they were neither “north” 
nor “Atlantic,” he asked. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister went 
into detail in order to refute Ameri- 
can assertions that efforts to achieve 
co-operation with the U.S.S.R. had 
failed because of the Soviet Union. 
On the contrary, he charged, it was 
the leading circles of the United 
States that were thwarting interna- 
tional co-operation, for they wished 
to enforce an American plan of 
world domination. 


“Movement for Peace” 


But the immovable obstacle to 
such plans was the great movement 
of the peoples for peace, headed by 
the Soviet Union. Mr. Vyshinsky 


termed as mendacious and slanderous . 


theses the three main points of the 
arguments against the motives of the 
Soviet Union. These points were: 
that the Soviet Union and the com- 
munist parties organize world revolu- 
tion with the help of a war which 
they foment against capitalist states; 
that the Soviet Union doés not con- 
sider possible, and is unwilling to ac- 
cept, any peaceful co-existence be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
capitalist countries, and that it does 
not want co-operation with such 
countries; and that the Soviet Union, 
through its peace proposals, is trying 
to camouflage its real objective, 
which is the preparation of a new 
war. 

Mr. Vyshinsky reviewed the Soviet 
Union Government’s determined 
struggle for peace and to co-operate 
with other countries since the first 
decree issued on November 8, 1917. 
In this connection, he said that the 
same argument was being used 
against the Soviet Union proposal 
now as was used against its proposals 
in 1927 and 1928—“first security, 
then disarmament.” Again, as fifteen 
years ago, when attempts were being 
made to encircle the Soviet Union 
through the Pan-European Plan, ef- 
forts were being made to shift to the 
U.S.S.R. the onus for the sorrowful 
state of affairs in the capitalist world. 

In preparing the attack on the 
U.S.S.R., the Hitlerite Government 
attempted to cover up its aggressive 
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designs by a veritable crusade against 
communism, which, indeed, was 
what was happening now: a cam- 
paign which is part of the prepara- 
tion for a new war. 

The utteriy unsatisfactory and in- 
adequate Anglo-American proposal 
was entitled “essentials of peace.” 
But it did not, in fact, state one such 
essential or anything which would 
help to strengthen peace. It contained 
a number of provisions that were in- 
compatible with the Charter and de- 
cisions of the Assembly. Thus, it 
circumvented the question of arma- 
ments and left outside its purview the 


Essentials of Peace 


(Resolution Adopted by General 
Assembly December 1, 1949) 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

1. DecLARES that the Charter 
of the United Nations, the most 
solemn pact of peace in history, 
lays down basic principles neces- 
sary for an enduring peace; that 
disregard of these principles is 
primarily responsible for the con- 
tinuance of international tension; 
and that it is urgently necessary 
for all Members to act in accord- 
ance with these principles in the 
spirit of co-operation on which 
the United Nations was founded; 


CALLS UPON EVERY NATION 


2. TO REFRAIN from threaten- 
ing or using force contrary to the 
Charter; 

3. TO REFRAIN from = any 
threats or acts, direct or indirect, 
aimed at impairing the freedom, 
independence, or integrity of any 
state, or at fomenting civil strife 
and subverting the will of the 
people in any state; 

4. TO CARRY OUT in good faith 
its international agreements; 

5. To AFFORD all United Na- 
tions bodies full co-operation and 
free access in the performance of 
the tasks assigned to them under 
the Charter; 

6. TO PROMOTE, in recognition 
of the paramount importance of 
preserving the dignity and worth 
of the human person, full free- 
dom for the peaceful expression 
of political opposition, full op- 
portunity for the exercise of re- 
ligious freedom, and full respect 
for all the other fundamental 


question of the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon. It called for the 
weakening and nullification of state 
sovereignty. Furthermore, some of 
its provisions repeated separate pro- 
visions of the Charter out of context, 
adding nothing to them and designed 
to mask other provisions of the draft 
resolution. Thus it was designed to 
cast a cloak of seeming legality on 
systematic violations of the Charter 
by the Anglo-American bloc. 

It was argued against the U.S.S.R. 
proposal that the Charter itself was a 
peace pact, but the Charter did not 
prevent some Member states from 


rights expressed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; 

7. TO PROMOTE nationally and 
through international co-operation 
efforts to achieve and sustain 
higher standards of living for all 
peoples; 

8. To REMOVE the barriers 
which deny to peoples the free ex- 
change of information and ideas 
essential to international under- 
standing and peace; 

CALLS UPON EVERY MEMBER 

9. To PARTICIPATE fully in all 
the work of the United Nations; 
CALLS UPON THE “IVE PERMA- 
NENT MEXBERS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL 

10. TO BROADEN progressively 
their co-operation and to exercise 
restraint in the use of the veto in 
order to make the Security Coun- 
cil a more effective instrument for 
maintaining peace; 

CALLS UPON EVERY NATION 


11. To SETTLE international 
disputes by peaceful means and 
to co-operate in supporting United 
Nations efforts to resolve out- 
standing problems; 

12. To CO-OPERATE to attain 
the effective international regula- 
tion of conventional armaments; 
and 

13. TO AGREE to the exercise 
of national sovereignty jointly 
with other nations to the extent 
necessary to attain international 
control of atomic energy which 
would make effective the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and as- 
sure the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only. 





Left to right: Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., and Juliusz Katz-Suchy and Stefan 
Wierblowski, of Poland. 


concluding the Brussels Alliance or 
the North Atlantic pact. A pact such 
as the one proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
would rule out the threat of a war 
and would liberate the world from 
the burden of bloated military 
budgets, from the armaments race, 
and from all concomitant phenomena 
in political and economic relations 
among states. It would be, Mr. 
Vyshinsky declared, a mighty basis 
for mutual general confidence and 
for the peace and security of all 
nations. 

Of course, the pact could not 
guarantee the immediate removal of 
all differences of view among states, 
but it could ensure the solving of 
differences, provided the parties 
abided by the obligations assumed 
under the pact. It was clear that the 
pact could help to re-establish friend- 
ly relations. 


Support for Soviet Proposal 


U.S.S.R.draft 
resolution and opposition to the pro- 


Support for the 


posal recommended by the First 
Committee came from the represent- 
atives of Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R. 

For Poland, Stefan Wierblowski 
said that today, even if not formally, 
at least actually “we are considering 
the question of a possible conflict be- 
tween two systems: the socialist sys- 
tem and the capitalist system.” 
Capitalism and socialism now existed 
alongside each other, he said, and it 
was “our basic thesis that socialism 
and capitalism are capable of co- 
existence.” Moreover, he considered 
that they could co-operate with each 
other just as they did during the Sec- 
ond World War. Their co-existence, 
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therefore, did not in itself lead to 
armed clashes. Secondly, co-opera- 
tion could be developed construc- 
tively and could thus redound to the 
benefit of all parties concerned. 

Referring to manifestations in all 
continents of the “so-called cold 
war,” Mr. Wierblowski described at- 
tempts to explain the strain in inter- 
national relations by a lack of con- 
fidence as mere distortions. Only the 
halting of the armaments race could 
restore confidence in the lasting de- 
velopment of international relations 
—not the other way around. A fur- 
ther deterioration of the present 
intolerable state of international rela- 
tions and a further aggravation of 
those relations through an arma- 
ments race would result from the 
Anglo-American draft resolution. 

The proposed five-power pact, on 
the other hand, he argued, was a 
logical consequence of the decisions 
of the Moscow Declaration, and of 
the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
agreements. It would not violate the 
rights of small states, but would 
merely stress the special and indubi- 
table responsibility for international 
peace and security that lay on the 
shoulders of the great powers. 

Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., said that the war 
now being fomented by the leading 
circles of the United States and 
United Kingdom was a war not for 
the purpose of grabbing any par- 
ticular territory, or even any partic- 
ular continent, but for establishing 
world hegemony. By this kind of 
war, it was hoped to restore the busi- 
ness of capitalism and to re-establish 
the capitalistic system which had 
been shaken to its foundations by 
two world wars, particularly the last 
one. And the preparations for a new 
war were no longer in the mere 
propaganda stage. They had shifted 
to practical, material, organizational, 
and military-strategic measures. 

Agreements concluded between the 
Soviet Union and its neighbors, Dr. 
Manuilsky said, did not go beyond 
the framework of the pacts con- 
cluded between the Soviet Union and 
France or between the Soviet Union 
and the United Kingdom. No one 
could charge that they were aggres- 
sive pacts, he added. 

Only the Soviet Union draft reso- 


lution represented a truly reliable 
safeguard of peace, inasmuch as it 
had a cumulative impact on the 
solution of the cardinal problems on 
which the solidity of the world and 
the general security of the peoples 
depended. 

The draft resolution recommended 
by the First Committee, declared Dr. 
Vladimir Clementis, of Czecho- 
slovakia, did not serve the purpose of 
peace, but rather the prolongation 
of the cold war. In rejecting the So- 
viet proposal, the Assembly would 
forfeit its claim to the name “Peace 
Assembly.” Unfortunately, this ap- 
plied also to other decisions of the 
usual majority on important ques- 
tions, particularly political ones. For 
genuine partisans of real peace, the 
negative results of the deliberations 
of the United Nations would be a 
warning to increase their vigilance 
and efforts for understanding among 
peace-loving nations. 

Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Byle- 
lorussian S.S.R., argued that the So- 
viet Union had always agreed to 
submit information on its armaments 
and armed forces, but the United 
States had not agreed to submit in- 
formation on the number of atomic 
bombs in its stock-pile. The Soviet 
Union deemed it essential that infor- 
mation be submitted on armaments 
and armed forces, including the atom 
bomb. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal was based 
on the reality of existing interna- 
tional conditions, he contended. It 
alone fully met the aspirations and 
yearnings of the peoples of the entire 
world. 


Opposing Views 


Among those Members holding 
views opposed to those expressed by 
these five Eastern European nations 
and in support of the draft resolu- 
tion recommended by the First Com- 
mittee, the United States, France, 
Iran, the United Kingdom, Norway, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Venezuela, the 
Philippines, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and 
Canada made statements in the As- 
sembly. 

The debate and vote in the First 
Committee showed that the free 
world had not been able to regard 
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the Soviet Union proposal as a gen- 
uine effort to strengthen peace, said 
Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States. That draft resolution and 
supporting speeches charged the 
United States and United Kingdom, 
and certain unnamed countries, with 
warmongering and fomenting a new 
aggressive war. 

“After four years of non-co-opera- 
tion and obstruction by the Soviet 
group in the United Nations,” Mr. 
Austin asked, “do they expect to have 
the support of those whom they ac- 
cuse? Is it not obvious that the same 
difficulties which have impeded prog- 
ress, through lack of unanimity, 
would frustrate a new pact? Do they 
really expect to induce the rest of the 
world to condemn the United States 
and the United Kingdom, and coerce 
them to sign a treaty with a country 
having the record of the Soviet 
Union?” 

Mr. Vyshinsky had asked against 
whom the Atlantic pact, the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Act, and the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro were di- 
rected, and if they were not directed 
against the Soviet Unign. But the 
reply was obvious: they were not 
directed against any nation unless 
that nation became an aggressor. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had also asked: 
Why conclude the Brussels pact and 
the Atlantic treaty and not this Five- 
Power pact? The answer was just as 
simple. The rest of the world felt a 
lack of security which was caused by 
the inability of the Security Council 
to perform its primary function of 
ensuring security. And that was 
caused by the misuse of the una- 
nimity principle by the Soviet Union 
and the application of the veto. The 
new defence organizations became 
necessary in order to overcome the 
defect created by the U.S.S.R. by its 
attitude in the Security Council. 

Furthermore, the entire free world 
was convinced that the prevailing 
fears were excited by the policies and 
the notorious acts of the Soviet 
Union. 

The draft resolution presented by 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States and the debate and vote in 
support of it-in the Committee 
showed that the general view in the 
world was one of harmony and 

peace. No previous debate in the 
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United Nations compared with that 
debate in candor. Each speaker an- 
alyzed the causes of the present state 
of international tension. And whether 
the consideration were primarily 
ideological, political, or geographic, 
the major causes for concern arose 
from the policies and actions of the 
Soviet Union. 

Never before had the Cominform 
so completely isolated itself from the 
rest of the world, continued Mr. 
Austin. He hoped that the U.S.S.R. 
Government would seek to end this 
self-imposed isolation. 

“We seek no victory other than 
just and honorable accommodation 
of differences. A common desire for 
peace should unite us all. . . . We 
can disagree on many things, but we 
cannot disagree on the necessity of 
preventing differences from leading 
to conflict. We believe that the Char- 
ter contains within it the code of 
conduct that should enable peoples 
of different ways of life to live to- 





continued the United States repre- 
sentative. The United Nations was 
creating new techniques and develop- 
ing old ones. This session of the 
Assembly had stimulated the process 
of consultation. There was a greater 
appreciation of individual and na- 
tional characteristics, keener regard 
for sensibilities, better understanding 
of individual and collective responsi- 
bilities, and deeper wisdom respect- 
ing the relationships between large 
and small nations. The Soviet 
Union’s agreements to continue con- 
sultations on atomic energy and to 
join with the other four permanent 
members in consultations in advance 
of important votes in the Security 
Council were hopeful and welcome 
signs. This had much to do with the 
substance of of peace, with the 
strength of their unity, and with 
harmony. 

What was demanded was firm 
adherence to the great principles of 
the Charter which were developed 


Left to right: Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon; Kristen Amby, of Denmark; and Erick Boheman, 
of Sweden. 


gether in peace. Our duty is to pro- 
mote mutual understanding of that 
code. Our task is to find the best 
methods of promoting confidence, a 
spirit in which divergent views can 
be harmonized.” 

In order to make peace prevail, 
men must really seek to settle their 
controversies and disputes without 
the use of force and by the use of 
pacific methods that had been tried 
out effectively in the United Nations, 





in the draft resolution on the es- 
sentials of peace. Carefully directed 
efforts must be continued to reconcile 
the violent disagreements and make 
it possible for people to dwell in 
peace who hold opposing views relat- 
ing to economic systems. For peace- 
ful co-operation to be possible, the 
government of every country must 
conduct all its activities with full 
respect for the rights of all other 
governments. 
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Jean Chauvel, of France, con- 
sidered that Mr. Vyshinsky himself 
took care that the text of the Soviet 
proposal should be unacceptable. 
What was desired was not an agree- 
ment, but a refusal that subsequently 
would be exploited. 

If the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
were adopted, there would be a pact, 
but all the problems would still re- 
main to be solved. A procedural 
solution could not solve difficulties 
of substance. 

And at the same time that the So- 
viet Union was saying that it was 
offering peace, it was rejecting the 
sole effective method of safeguard- 
ing peace against the most redoubt- 
able threat of all times, atomic 
energy. 

On this subject and in this debate, 
there had been a unanimity never 
before demonstrated, said Hector 
McNeil, of the United Kingdom. 
There was no such thing as an “auto- 
matic majority” in the Assembly. 
The solid vote on this question in the 
Committee meant that the prop- 
aganda attempts of the Soviet Union 
delegation to mislead and confuse 
world opinion had flopped. 

“Anxious delegations, sincere dele- 
gations, perhaps even timid delega- 
tions,’ he said, “in the past two, 
three, or four years have been most 
reluctant not to give the Soviet 
Union delegation the benefit of the 
doubt, wherever it was possible to do 
that. But that situation has passed, 
and no further doubt exists. How- 
ever reluctantly, these delegations 
have come to the conclusion that 
Soviet Russia makes no contribution 
to the conditions necessary for world 
peace by such resolutions. . . .” 

Later, Mr. McNeil stated that he 
believed that the Soviet Union 
wanted peace, but peace at its own 
price and in the conditions designed 
by it. At the same time that it 
enunciated a desire for peace, it 
sought and hoped to extend its in- 
fluence by creating, in the capitals 
of the world, governments and 
regimes completely acceptable to its 
purposes because they were com- 
pletely docile to its directives. 

“I conclude that those two objec- 
tives may prove to be in conflict with 
each other at different times and 
places,” he added. 
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The First Committee, by votes 
never previously reached, had en- 
dorsed the United States-United 
Kingdom draft resolution and re- 
jected the U.S.S.R. proposal. The 
only possible satisfaction from that 
was that the Soviet Union delegation 
should, at its leisure, conclude that 


Jean Chauvel, of France 


their campaign—“to sabotage peace”’ 
and create only the kind of peace 
that they want—had failed com- 
pletely and was not likely to have 
any subsequent success. 


“Truth Really Exists” 


Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
felt that the peace pact proposed by 
the U.S.S.R. would be an excellent 
thing if the basic atmosphere of con- 
fidence were present. But the neces- 
sary confidence was lacking, and 
therefore pacts were unavailing. 

“Should communism but admit 
the possibility of truth in the non- 
communist world,” Dr. Malik con- 
cluded, “should communism but 
grant the possibility of error in its 
own teachings, should communism 
but recognize that truth really exists, 
exists independently of communism 
and non-communism, and may be 
sought and found by communists and 
non-communists, and may be dis- 
cussed between communists and non- 


communists — should communism _ 


but admit this, and then the absurdity 
of discussion and the impossibility of 
agreement between communists and 
non-communists will at once vanish. 
Peace will then, but only then, be 
possible. Otherwise, the only peace 
that remains for the world is un- 
authentic and insecure peace, a peace 
which is virtually a state of potential 
warfare.” 

Two points of significance in the 
vote in the Committee were seen by 
Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, of 
Pakistan. One was that 53 states 
were satisfied that the condemnation 
contained in the first paragraph of 
the Soviet Union draft resolution was 
a slander. Until conditions of peace 
were secured and peace became as- 
sured, nations and states must take 
appropriate measures for defence, he 
said. It was idle to pretend that be- 
cause a nation took due measures 
for its defence and security, it was 
preparing for aggressive war. 

The second significance of the vote 
was that, of the two draft resolutions, 
that sponsored by the United States 
and United Kingdom represented a 
better approach towards the main- 
tenance and preservation of peace 
than the one sponsored by the 
U.S.S.R. It by no means followed 
that the adoption of one would guar- 
antee peace any more than the 
adoption of the other, but the Anglo- 
American proposal pointed to a bet- 
ter way of securing peace. 

Perhaps a five-power pact to pre- 
serve the peace might be some in- 
dication that the five powers intended 
to preserve the peace, said Sir Zafrul- 
lah, but why stop there? Let all the 
powers, great and small, he urged, 
reaffirm their faith and support and, 
what is needed much more, their 
determination to carry into effect to 
the uttermost their obligations under 
the Charter. 


Mediation and Conciliation 


Maintaining that the settlement of 
the dispute between the great powers 
must take place prior to the signing 
of a pact that would strengthen 
peace, Dr. Carlos E. Stolk, of 
Venezuela, emphasized the need for 
mediation and conciliation. Exercised 
by able persons acting individually, 
without instructions from any gov- 
ernment, on behalf only of peace, 
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security, and the United Nations, and 
aided by the Secretariat — such 
mediation and conciliation would 
constitute, he said, an important 
method of settling differences among 
the great powers. The great powers 
had to consider that method, Dr. 
Stolk stated, and they should tell the 
Assembly whether or not they were 
ready and willing to turn to that type 
of body to bring about a rapproche- 
ment and the end of the so-called 
cold war. 

Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philip- 
pines, considered that there was “too 
much double-talk and not enough 
plain speaking.” “Words are being 
used not as tools of understandings,” 
he said, “but as weapons in the strug- 
gle.” He, too, believed that for a 
lasting peace other means must be 
tried. All nations were running a 
terrible risk as a result of “this con- 
tinual round of challenge and defi- 
ance.” Yet it would be naive to be- 
lieve that peace would result from 
the repetition of the assurances of 
peaceful and non-aggressive inten- 
tions that the Assembly had heard. 
Both sides had referred*to the pos- 
sibility of co-existence and co-opera- 
tion, and it was “high time” they 
actually explored that possibility in- 
stead of merely talking about it. 


A characteristic of the debate, said 
Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, of 
Ecuador, was that neither on the 
part of the majority nor on the part 
of the minority was there the slightest 
desire to compromise. A true, timely, 
and cordial proposal of peace would 
not only have been accepted, but 
would have been enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, especially if such a desire 
for understanding had come from the 
Soviet Union. He trusted that some 
day that gesture would appear, “be- 
cause the capitalist system and the 
communist system will have to live 
together if they truly want not only 
progress but the survi¥al of man- 
kind.” 


The representatives of Honduras 
and Peru felt that the debate had 
not been in vain, however. Dr. 
Victor Andres Belaunde, of Peru, be- 
lieved that it was necessary for the 
unanimous conviction of the ma- 
jority to be taken into account by 
the Soviet Union. That conviction 
was that the cause of war first of all 
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was mistrust. The second point was 
the Soviet Union’s mistaken concept 
of the state and sovereignty, a con- 
cept which was incompatible with 
peace. 

And the third point was political 
mysticism. Although the theoret- 
icians and Soviet statemen were 
political mystics, they had what 
could be called the idea of imperative 
Utopia. Political mysticism and its 
consequences were felt not aggres- 
sively, not belligerently, not as a 
reproach. Religious mysticism was 
the absolute feeling toward the in- 
visible world where the Absolute 
existed, whereas political mysticism 
was the orientation of the feeling 
of the absolute to the world of 
change, of influence, of tangibles, of 
times that change continually. 

To some, this was a mystery that 
could not be defined. But those of 
the Soviet Union said: “Reality must 
serve my thoughts. Reality must be 
mine. I dominate reality, and every- 


peace. They wanted to beg the So- 
viet Union to join them in the 
brotherhood of peace, that they, too, 
might become their brothers in free- 
dom and in justice. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, 
listed thirteen charges against the 
Soviet Union which he said had been 
left unanswered. The U.S.S.R. had 
extended itself geographically, and 
the expansion was heading toward 
the west through Eastern Germany 
and by means of intervention in 
Yugoslavia, he said. It had imposed 
in other countries governments that 
were subject to the will of Moscow. 
It had sponsored civil war in Greece. 

Mr. Santa Cruz mentioned the 
Berlin blockade and the “ideological 
war” declared on Yugoslavia. The 
Soviet Union, he continued, had vio- 
lated its treaties with China and had 
taken over Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and part of the territory of China. 
It had hindered and prevented the 
unity and independence of Korea 





Dr. Tiburcio Carias (left), of Honduras, and Dr. Carlos E. Stolk, of Venezuela. 


thing must be submitted to my reality 
because my duty on earth, my mis- 
sion, is to mold this reality and thus 
the face of the earth.” 

That, added Dr. Belaunde, was 
the psychological factor of war. And 
that was why, up to a certain point, 
he came to pessimistic conclusions. 
War must be at least a need of the 
Soviet democracies. The “adolescent 
countries” only repeat their anxious 
desire, their hope, their agony for 


and was sponsoring and financing 
the communist movements in Burma, 
Indo-China, Indonesia, and Malaya. 
It had sabotaged the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe and was fomenting 
the fight of the communist parties 
against the economic developfnent of 
under-developed countries. Further- 
more, it had refused all co-operation 
to all the Specialized Agencies and to 
the majority of the recommendations 
and resolutions of the General As- 
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sembly, and had isolated itself from 
all contact with civilization. Finally, 
it maintained a much greater army 
than would be required in a peaceful 
period. 

(In later rebuttal, Mr. Vyshinsky 
asserted that everything that Mr. 
Santa Cruz, among others, had said 
could be interpreted only as a cam- 
paign for the extermination of Marx- 
ism. In the Committee, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky reminded the Assembly, he had 
accused the representative of Chile 
of certain falsifications, but he did 
not answer. “Of course,” remarked 
the U.S.S.R. Foreign Minister, “it is 
completely impossible to engage in 
polemics with that kind of a gentle- 
man.”) 

Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
summed up the debate as having 
“ranged far and wide, over the fields 
of history, philosophy, and politics.” 
It had explored communist dogma. 
It had led through the intricacies of 
Soviet interpretation of its own for- 
eign policy. It had presented the fa- 
miliar, and unconvincing, communist 
critique of the social, economic, and 
political system of the non-commu- 
nist world. It had also, of course, 
produced the usual charges that those 
who do not agree with this critique 
are “ignoramuses,” “senseless bab- 
blers,” and “professional slanderers.” 
The debate—in the Assembly and in 
the First Committee—had also pro- 
duced, among other things, a great 
deal of confusion. 

Mr. Pearson charged that the 
methods used to create and maintain 


the Soviet sphere of influence had 
converted these countries into one of 
the most unstable, restless, and ex- 
plosive areas of the world. This was 
a pressing danger to peace, a frighten- 
ing state of affairs. He therefore 
hoped that, as a contribution to the 
peace of the world, the U.S.S.R. 
Government would abandon its ag- 
gressive intervention in the affairs of 
other countries. 


Abstaining Member 


The one Member that abstained 
in the Committee and in the As- 
sembly was Yugoslavia. Speaking 
towards the end of the debate in 
the Assembly, Sava Kosanovic, of 
Yugoslavia, referred to his country’s 
own relations with the U.S.R.R. and 
emphasized “the striking discrepancy 
between the words and the deeds, be- 
tween the rhetoric and the crude 
facts of life arising out of the pro- 
ceedings of the U.S.S.R. and the 
states — both Members and non- 
Members of the United Nations— 
which are supporting the U.S.S.R.” 
Yugoslavia saw in this attitude on 
the part of the Soviet Union a dan- 
ger for peace and the independence 
of small countries. 

Mr. Kosanovic wondered if it was 
a coincidence that at the very mo- 
ment when the draft resolution of 
the U.S.S.R. concerning the strength- 
ening of peace was being discussed 
in the Assembly, the Cominform 
had adopted a new resolution di- 
rected against Yugoslavia, on the 


Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Kahn (left), of Pakistan, and Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt. 


Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philippines { 


very anniversary of Yugoslavia’s na- 
tional day, November 29. Precisely 
because the Yugoslavs did not want 
to submit to such resolutions, not 
only was the Yugoslav communist 
party expelled from the Cominform, 
but also all possible political, eco- 
nomic, and other measures were re- 
sorted to against Yugoslavia as a 
whole. 

“It is quite clear,” he concluded, 
“that the countries whose govern- 
ments are abiding by such orders of 
the Cominform are, in fact, called 
upon to apply all possible means 
against Yugoslavia. That does not 
mean—in all probability not even for 
Mr. Vyshinsky—the preservation of 
peace and the independence of coun- 
tries,” 


Voting 


At the conclusion of the debate on 
December 1, the draft resolution on 
the “Essentials of Peace,” recom- 
mended by the First Committee, was 
adopted in a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote and then as a whole by a vote 
of 53-5, with 1 abstention. 

The Soviet draft resolution was re- 
jected by separate votes as follows: 
the title, 39-5, with 11 abstentions; 
the first paragraph, 51-5, with 2 
abstentions; the second paragraph, 
39-5, with 15 abstentions; the first 
sentence of the third paragraph, 


- 21-13, with 23 abstentions; and the 


remainder of the third paragraph, 
41-5, with 10 abstentions. . 
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A Works Program for Palestine Refugees 


New Agency Established by Assembly Action 


A United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East will be estab- 
lished under a resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 8. 

The agency, in collaboration with 
local Governments, will assist Pales- 
tine refugees through direct relief 
and work programs, as had been 
recommended by the United Nations 
Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East in its first interim re- 
port. 

The resolution approved by the 
Assembly without debate by a vote 
of 47 to none, with six abstentions, 
was a draft adopted on December 2 
by the ad hoc Political Committee 
(its complete text appears on page 
717). It also establishes ari Advisory 
Commission to consist of representa- 
tives of France, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, with 
power to add not more than three 
additional members from contribut- 
ing Governments. 

The Secretary-General is re- 
quested to appoint a Director of the 
agency in consultation with the Gov- 
ernments named to the Advisory 
Commission which is to assist him. 
The Director will be responsible to 
the General Assembly for operation 
of the 18-months program. 

The present United Nations Relief 
for Palestine is to be continued un- 
til April 1, 1950, or until such date 
thereafter as may be agreed upon 
by the Secretary-General and the Di- 
rector for the transfer of its assets 
and liabilities to the new agency. 


$54,900,000 Total 


The resolution envisages a total 
expenditure over 18 months of $54,- 
900,000. Approximately $33,700,- 
000, it considers, will be required to 
finance the direct relief and works 
program through 1950, of which the 
equivalent of $20,200,000 is required 
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for direct relief and $13,500,000 for 
the works program. 

Unless otherwise determined by 
the Assembly at its fifth regular ses- 
sion, direct relief will be terminated 
not later than December 31, 1950. 
The equivalent of $21,200,000, it is 
considered, will be required to carry 
the works program from January 1, 
1951, through June 30, 1951. 

The Secretary-General, in consul- 
tation with the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, is authorized to advance 
funds up to $5,000,000 from the 
working capital fund, to be repaid 
not later than December 31, 1950, 
from voluntary governmental contri- 
butions from Member and non- 
Member States. He also is au- 
thorized to negotiate with the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization for 
an interest-free loan not to exceed 
$2,800,000, and to continue the spe- 
cial fund previously established by 
resolution of the General Assembly. 

The resolution recognizes that 
continued assistance to Palestine re- 
fugees is necessary to prevent star- 
vation and distress, and to further 
peace and stability, and also recog- 
nizes that constructive measures 
should be taken at an early date to- 
ward terminating international as- 
sistance for relief. 

The draft resolution was recom- 
mended to the Assembly by the 
Special Committee after debate 
which began November 30. It was 
a joint proposal by France, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, as amended by Australia, 
Chile and Egypt. It was adopted by 
vote of 48 for, none against, with 
six abstentions (Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, South Af- 
rica, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R.). 

During debate the representative 
of Israel, Aubrey Eban, said that the 
first interim report of the United Na- 
tions Economic Survey Mission for 


the Middle East erred in stating 
that Israel had advised the Mission 
that it did not immediately need ex- 
ternal aid in finding work for the 
refugees within its territories. His 
Government always had assumed 
that international financial assistance 
would be made available to all coun- 
tries for this purpose in proportion 
to their efforts to solve the refugee 
problem. 


True to Assembly Spirit 


Guy de la Tournelle (France) 
said his country remained true to 
the spirit of the Assembly resolution 
of November 19, 1948. The Pales- 
tine Arab refugees had been living 
in camps for more than a year; 
apart from physical hardships, their 
moral situation was deplorable. The 
proposed program of public works 
would not only raise the standard of 
living and the morale of the refu- 
gees themselves, but would benefit 
the host countries. France was glad 
to associate itself with the joint draft 
resolution before the Committee, 
which had as its objective to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Economic Survey Mission. 

The efforts of the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission to give effect 
to the General Assembly resolution 
of December 11, 1948, were re- 
called by Adnan Kural (Turkey), 
who said that if direct assistance to 
the refugees were ended now, many 
would suffer hunger and disease. Di- 
rect help alone was not the answer, 
however. His delegation accordingly 
had -joined in sponsoring the draft 
resolution of France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. He was certain that this reso- 
lution did not run counter to the 
provisions of the December 11, 1948, 
resolution regarding repatriation and 
resettlement, which still was in effect. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan (United 
Kingdom) said the joint resolution 
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was strictly practical. Since the As- 
sembly could not hope to find a so- 
lution for the larger question of Pal- 
estine during the current session, a 
final solution of the refugee ques- 
tion was equally unlikely. The basic 
principle of an effective solution had 
been laid down in the resolution of 
December 11, 1948, and his Gov- 
ernment regretted that so little pro- 
gress had been made in putting 
these principles into effect through 
the Conciliation Commission. It 
urged the Government of Israel to 
take the necessary positive steps to 
comply with the elementary princi- 
ples of justice proclaimed by the As- 
sembly. It also urged the Arab 
States to seek final settlement of dif- 
ferences with Israel by negotiations, 
either directly or through the Con- 
ciliation Commission. Such final 
settlement would determine the ulti- 
mate solution of the refugee prob- 
lem. 


Immediate Problem 


The immediate problem was to 
insure that the refugees would not 
die of starvation. Funds made avail- 
able through the United Nations Re- 
lief for Palestine Refugees were al- 
most exhausted; a continuation of 
charity would be unsatisfactory both 
to the donors and the recipients. The 
report of the Economic Survey Mis- 
sion suggested a practical means of 
employing a large number of refu- 
gees usefully within a comparatively 
short time, without prejudice to final 
determination of their future. 

Although the joint draft resolution 
might be criticized for failing to 
deal with repatriation and compen- 
sation, it was a practical measure 
which must be taken pending a final 
settlement. It called for an end of 
direct relief on December 31, 1950, 
but the United Kingdom considered 
that the States directly concerned 
would have ample opportunity to 
reach final settlement before that 
time. As to the provision for a re- 
duction of the number of rations by 
progressive stages from 940,000 to 
652,000, the United Nations Relief 
for Palestine Refugees had inter- 
preted the Assembly’s resolution of 
November 19, 1948, liberally, and 
had covered people who were not 
technically refugees. The time now 
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had come to put available funds to 
more constructive use. The increased 


burden on certain Arab States would. 


be offset by the investment of the 
savings in public works of benefit to 
these countries. 

He hoped that States not directly 
concerned in the Palestine question 
would contribute generously; their 
contributions would speed the restor- 
ation of peace and security in the 
Middle East. 


United States Stand 


John C. Ross (United States) said 
his delegation associated itself with 
the remarks of the representatives of 
France, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. Recalling the genesis of 
the United Nations Relief for Pales- 
tine Refugees, he said it was unfor- 
tunate that the hope it might con- 
clude its operations in 1949 had not 
been realized. There was continuing 
need to assist the Near Eastern Gov- 
ernments to meet the problem, but 
there was a limit to available re- 
sources. Direct relief was undesir- 
able over a longer period; dole and 
enforced idleness were demoralizing 
and unproductive. 

After analyzing the recommenda- 
tions of the Economic Survey Mis- 
sion in its interim report, Mr. Ross 
declared that the Mission’s final re- 
port, to be distributed in December, 
1949, should serve as a further guide 
to the new agency. 

The United States, he said, had 
consistently felt that improved eco- 
nomic conditions in the Near East 
would provide a basis for solving 
many of the area’s problems and 
considered desirable the recommen- 
datons already made by the Mis- 
sion. While it was impossible for 
his Government to make commit- 
ments without legislative approval, 
he indicated that were the resolution 
approved by the General Assembly, 
the Executive Branch of the United 
States Government would seek from 
the Congress authority and funds 
necessary to implement its fair 
share of the program. 


Polish Position 


The representative of Poland, Jan 
Drohojowski, said the political back- 
ground of the problem had to be 


considered. According to the Sec- 
ond Progress Report of the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine, the Arab delegations had 
unanimously recognized the necessity 
to give absolute priority to the refu- 
gee question. The Commission had 
stressed the intimate connection be- 
tween this problem and _ political 
questions, and had said that neither 
repatriation to Israel, nor resettle- 
ment in Arab territories could be 
carried out satisfactorily without 
considerable preparatory work. 

The policies of the United King- 
dom, and later of the United States, 
had been responsible for the war in 
Palestine; consequently these pow- 
ers, and particularly the United 
States, bore the primary responsi- 
bility for the tragic situation of the 
refugees. At the same time the 
United Nations could not disclaim 
its obligations in the matter, if only 
because of its decision of December 
11, 1948, that refugees wishing to 
return to their homes and live in 
peace should be permitted to do so. 

It should be understood that refu- 
gees returning to that part of Pales- 
tine which is now Israel should in no 
way impair the safety of that State; 
guarantees should be provided. Nor 
should the United Nations overlook 
the economic implications of large 
scale movements of population; that 
element was important in determin- 
ing the date when refugees should be 
returned to Israel. As regards com- 
pensation, also covered in the reso- 
lution of December 11, 1948, loss 
and damage to property doubtless 
would be determined by special 
agreement. 


Must Look Ahead 


The United Nations had to make 
a collective decision on a situation 
not of the making of a majority of 
Members. The Polish delegation 
agreed with the Secretary-General’s 
report regarding the urgency of the 
problem. It did not think the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the near future 
could do more than insure survival 
of the refugees in conditions which 
would not contribute to a further de- 
terioration of their morale. It must 
look further ahead towards a politi- 
cal solution, and he reserved his 
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delegation’s right to comment at a 
later stage on the draft resolution. 

Mohamed Kamel Bey Abdul Ra- 
him (Egypt) said methods used for 
realization of Zionist ambition had 
been as outrageous and as cruel as 
any practiced by the Nazis against 
the Jews. Now the world was con- 
fronted by a problem of Arab refu- 
gees vastly larger and more serious 
than that of displaced Jews. 

The Deir Yassin massacre of 
April 10, 1948, was an example of 
the methods used to drive the Arabs 
from their homes and their country. 
A million men, women and children, 
homeless, cold, hungry and despair- 
ing human beings, had been de- 
prived of their possessions and means 
of livelihood. The lawful owners of 
the country, both Moslem and Chris- 
tian, had been pushed out to make 
room for the Jews of the world, het- 
erogeneous foreigners. 

The Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission had tried in vain to settle 
the problem in accordance with the 
General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 11, 1948, and the Economic 
Survey Mission reported that Israel 
offered to repatriate only 100,000, 
and these as part of a general peace 
settlement. Fourth-fifths of the to- 
tal Arab population of Palestine 
were refugees and the situation of 
the remaining one-fifth was little 
better. The Gaza strip, administered 
by Egypt, had a population swollen 
by refugees from 70,000 to 270,000, 
and the situation in Eastern Pales- 
tine, under the control of Jordan, 
was no better. 

Aid to the refugees should be in- 
creased. The problam was an inter- 
national responsibility and must re- 
main so. The Arab countries could 
not shoulder the load unassisted. 
The projects envisaged by the Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission were practi- 
cal and useful and the Egyptian dele- 
gation commended them to the com- 
mittee. 


No Recent Census 


However, while endorsing the 
Mission’s report in general he noted 
with regret the recommendation for 
a drastic reduction in the number 
of rations issued by the United Na- 
tions from the present 940,000 to 
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652,000. He felt that the reason 
given, that some of those receiving 
rations were not refugees or were 
not in need, was unjustified. There 
had been no recent census of the 
Arab population in Palestine before 
hostilities, and the agencies admin- 
istering the relief program were op- 
posed to any reduction. 

Accordingly, he proposed an 
amendment to the joint draft reso- 
lution to increase the funds for the 
relief and works programs from 
$33,700,000 to $40,900,000. This 
would make $27,400,000 available 
for direct relief, instead of $20,- 
200,000. 

He further thought unrealistic any 
assumption that a works relief pro- 
gram offered the only possibility 
that the need for relief would pass, 
and asked for amendments which 
would reaffirm the right of the refu- 
gees to return home in accordance 
with the General Assembly resolu- 
tion of December 11, 1948. The 
refugees wished to go home and had 
a natural and inalienable right to 
do so. 

Alexander Beinoglou (Greece) 
said his delegation would support the 
joint draft resolution which offered 
a constructive provisional solution. 

Israel, said Najib Abu _ Issideen 
(Yemen), sought to delay the re- 
turn of the refugees in the knowl- 
edge that a large number might per- 
ish if kept in exile. It remained to 
be seen whether members of the 
Committee were prepared to tolerate 
such criminal intentions and proced- 
ures any further. 

However, his delegation was pre- 

pared to support the joint draft 
resolution after certain modifications, 
so long as it in no way conflicted 
with the General Assembly’s decision 
on the right of the refugees to re- 
turn to their places in Palestine. 
" Robert Fenaux (Belgium) said his 
delegation would assist actively in 
implementation of the resolution 
without, however, prejudging the 
Belgian Government’s decision on 
action to be taken regarding the 
resolution following its adoption by 
the General Assembly. 

Rodrigo Gonzales Allendes 
(Chile) introduced an amendment. 
This was designed to co-ordinate the 
work of the agency with that of the 


Technical Assistance Board set up 
for economic development. 

Speaking on behalf of the Secre- 
tary-General, Martin Hill (Secre- 
tariat) said that the Working Capi- 
tal Fund totaled $20,000,000 and 
was primarily intended to cover pay- 
roll and other essential expenditures 
as well as unforeseen expenses 
pending receipt of budgetary con- 
tributions. A minimum of $10,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000 would be re- 
quired for 1950 for normal budget- 
ary operations. 

In addition, outstanding loans to 
Specialized Agencies and other au- 
thorized withdrawals would amount 
to about $2,500,000. Since the 
Secretary-General was required to 
maintain a reserve of $2,000,000 for 
unforeseen expenses related to peace 
and security, total requirements 
would amount to between $14,500,- 
000 and $16,500,000. The Secre- 
tary-General wished to point out 
that it did not appear likely he 
would be able to advance $5,000,000 
for Palestine refugees within the first 
half of 1950. The maximum would 
almost certainly be about $3,000,- 
000. He was not suggesting a modi- 
fication of paragraph 14 of the joint 
resolution, but considered it his re- 
sponsibility to state the actual finan- 
cial prospects. 


Egypt Endorses - 


The Representative of Egypt said 
his delegation endorsed the joint 
draft resolution and congratulated 
its sponsors. However, he was sub- 
mitting a number of amendments to 
clarify several provisions of the 
draft. 

Sections 1, 11, and VII of the 
Egyptian amendments were intended 
to emphasize the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of December 11, 
1948, with particular reference to the 
provision which affirmed the inalien- 
able right of the refugees to return 
to their homes. If necessary, the 
United Nations should invoke sanc- 
tions to achieve that objective. 

Sections III and VI would make 
the terms of reference of the Di- 
rector of the new agency more flex- 
ible and would avoid fixing a dead- 
line for ending direct relief. It was 
essential to avoid a drastic reduction 
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in the number of rations; the Egyp- 
tion delegation had revised Para- 
graph 6 of the joint draft resolution 
to leave the Assembly free to recon- 
sider the ending of direct relief at 
the end of 1950. It also had pro- 
posed an addition to Paragraph 9, 
giving the Director greater latitude 
in apportioning funds between di- 
rect relief and works projects. 

Section IV of the Egyptian amend- 
ment called for a change in ‘tthe title 
of the new agency; the countries of 
the Middle East had not asked for 
relief; help was to be given specific- 
ally to the Palestine refugees. Finally, 
Section V stressed the importance of 
consultation and cooperation be- 
tween the Director and his Advisory 
Commission and the Governments 
of the Middle East countries. 


Amendments Accepted 


Mr. Ross (United States) found 
the amendments acceptable except 
that the proposed change of title for 
the new agency was too restrictive, 
and the chairman, Nasrollah Ente- 
zam (Iran) suggested that the spon- 
sors consult with the representative 
of Egypt regarding a change. The 
United Kingdom, France and Tur- 
key also found the Egyptian amend- 
ments acceptable. 

Ahmed Shukairy (Syria) said the 
refugee problem had been created by 
the Assembly decision of November 
29, 1947. In the period just preced- 
ing the end of the mandate, Zionist 
terrorism had taken heavy toll of 
Arab lives and property. Despite 
denials, evidence proved the Jewish 
Agency had deliberately planned to 
displace the Arab population as part 
of its policy to force the end of the 
mandate. On June 9, 1949, the 
head of the Jewish delegation refer- 
ring to repatriation, had told the 
Conciliation Commission that arti- 
ficial re-creation of a minority group 
in Palestine would be a retrograde 
step so far as peace in the Middle 
East was concerned. 

He would point out that it was 
the Jews who represented the minor- 
ity in Palestine; consequently, ac- 
cording to the Jewish representative's 
own argument, elimination of the 
Jews from Palestine would insure 
peace in the Middle East. 
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Jewish authorities had flagrantly 
disregarded the General Assembly’s 
resolution of December 11, 1948. 
Despite the efforts of the Concilia- 
tion Commission, not a single refu- 
gee had been allowed to return home. 
Jewish authorities refused to accept 
the principles of the 1948 resolution, 
claiming it was unrealistic to regard 
repatriation as a practical solution. 

Mr. Shukairy said the head of the 
Jewish delegation had told the Con- 
ciliation Commission that many 
homes and farms of refugees had 
been destroyed or were occupied by 
others. This was not so, but even 
if true, it surely was a blatant vio- 
lation of justice to prevent refugees 
from returning to their homes sim- 
ply because those homes had been 
destroyed. 

The Jews, furthermore, had at- 
tempted to use the refugee problem 
as a bargaining factor in their quest 
for territorial expansion. The Jew- 
ish Government had asserted to the 
Conciliation Commission that only 
by annexation of the Gaza strip 
could Israel absorb the refugees now 
in that area. 

The exact number of refugees 
could not be stated with complete 
accuracy, both because they were so 
scattered in neighboring territories, 
and because Arabs continued to flee 
from Palestine. In that connection, 
he would remark that Jewish action 
against the Arab population gener- 
ally took place while the General 
Assembly was in session. The pur- 
pose of such careful timing was to 
destroy the faith of the Arabs in 
the United Nations; it was for the 
General Assembly to take up the 
challenge. 

The total number of refugees now 
in Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
the Gaza strip, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Cyprus had been calculated at 
940,000, almost three-quarters of the 
Arab population of Palestine, by the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross, the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties and the American Friends 
Service Committee. The overwhelm- 
ing majority were anxious to return 
to their homes, and repatriation was 
the only solution. The refugees 
were entitled to it both by the As- 
sembly resolution of December 11, 
1948, and under Article 14 (2) of 


the Declaration of Human Rights. 
Mr. Shukairy expressed his delega- 
tion’s appreciation of the efforts of 
the Economic Survey Mission. 

The Mission’s report provided an 
excellent basis for a program of in- 
ternational assistance, said G. A. 
Jockel (Australia) and his delega- 
tion would support the draft resolu- 
tion. The Egyptian amendment had 
clarified the points with which it 
dealt. Australia felt the Advisory 
Committee of four should be en- 
larged to seven by addition of three 
members from among the more im- 
portant contributing Governments. 
Since most Governments could not 
make commitments at the current 
stage, the Advisory Committee 
would be empowered under the 
amendment to increase its own 
membership. 

The Australian delegation was dis- 
turbed by the statement of the rep- 
resentative of the Secretary-General 
regarding the working capital fund. 
The delegation considered it unsound 
to use this fund for relief except in 
emergencies and could not agree to 
any arrangement which would 
threaten the normal functioning of 
the United Nations. The question 
would require Fifth Committee 
study. 


Saudi Arabia Speaks 


Aouney W. Dejany (Saudi Arabia) 
said that through successive stages 
the Jews in Palestine had passed 
from assurances of their peaceful 
intentions, advocacy of a Jewish 
State, assurances that Arabs would 
not be driven from a Jewish State, 
to a policy of forcing the entire 
Arab civilian population to suffer the 
miseries of exile. Statements of 
Jewish leaders indicating that three- 
quarters of a million Arabs were 
being used as political pawns were 
even more shocking when it was 
considered that, according to Red 
Cross reports, 80 to 85 per cent of 
the refugees were women, children 
and old men. 

Arab refugees allowed to return 
even to ruined houses would be no 
worse off and, within a short period 
of time, would be in a position to 
produce food. If such a transfer 
were effected and the burden of re- 
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lief administrators correspondingly 
reduced, it might be possible to con- 
tinue the medical service which re- 
fugees now enjoyed. 

There were no weighty arguments 
against the return of refugees. If 
security were invoked, . arrangements 
could be made to repatriate inhabi- 
tants of villages remote from the 
borders and the first repatriates lim- 
ited to old men, women and chil- 
dren. There was no question of 
availability of land, since up to the 
end of the mandate the Jews had 
owned less than seven per cent of 
the land in Palestine and had devel- 
oped only 20 per cent of the area 
they owned. 

As to the joint draft resolution be- 
fore the Committee, his delegation 
could not disassociate the minimum 
fixed relief ration from such factors 
as the steady reduction in vitality 
amongst refugees and the increase in 
tuberculosis and other diseases. Nor 
could Saudi Arabia see any justi- 
fication for the proposed reduction 
in the number of rations to be is- 
sued, since the number of persons 
needing help had increased. But 
substitution of economic assistance 
programs for direct relief was a 
sound step, and, subject to some 
modifications, he would support the 
resolution. 

The representative of Iraq, Dr. 
Fadhil Jamali, said that the sole 
causes of the tragedy of the refugees 
were Zionist terrorism and cruelty 
and Israel’s defiance of the United 
Nations decision. The refugees had 
not been able to return to their 
homes because Israel would not ad- 
mit them; Israel had offered to re- 
patriate only 100,000, and only as 
part of a general peace settlement. 


Jewish Emigration 


The reason Israel would not admit 
the refugees was that hundreds of 
thousands of Jews all over the world 
were being induced to give up their 
homes and nationality and emigrate 
to Palestine. The policy of denying 
the refugees the right to their homes 
and at the same time bringing in 
large numbers of Jews would have 
both human and political conse- 
quences as far as the Arabs were 
concerned. As to the Jews, Zionist 
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policy would tend to undermine the 
loyalty of Jewish citizens to the 
country in which they lived. 

The policy of uprooting Arabs 
and making Jews occupy their 
homes, was financed by the Zionists 
of the United States. It was re- 
grettable that the people of the 
United States were unaware of that 
side of the question. 

The United Nations, led by the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., 
could not absolve themselves of re- 
sponsibility. The plan for the par- 
tition of Palestine was their work. 
The sponsors of that plan should see 
to it that justice was done to the 
Arabs and that the Zionists accepted 
international decisions. 

The draft resolution seemed to 
imply that eventually the rights of 
the Arabs to return home would be 
liquidated and the Arab States would 
have to take over the burden of the 
refugees in their own territories. The 
United Nations could not absolve 
themselves of responsibility until the 
refugees finally became settled in 
their homes. 

The words “Near East” in the 
agency’s title were ill chosen and 
did not indicate its fundamental 
functions: assistance to Palestine re- 
fugees. 

The proposed Advisory Commis- 
sion should have at least two addi- 
tional members. 

The proposed funds might prove 
inadequate. Iraq would support any 
proposed increase. 


Flexibility Needed 


There should be wide flexibility in 
stating the number of refugees and 
the date for terminating relief. Num- 
bers might prove greater and the 
time limits might have to be ex- 
tended. 

Pending a Palestine settlement, the 
United Nations should make it pos- 
sible for refugees separated from 
their lands by armistice lines, as 
mentioned in the Economic Survey 
Mission’s report, to farm their lands. 

But the United Nations would fail 
in its duty if it merely took humani- 
tarian measures. A fundamental po- 
litical settlement had to be achieved 
which would recognize Arab rights. 
The United Nations should use 


moral and material sanctions to that 
end, otherwise the problem would 
remain a threat to world peace. 

Aubrey S. Eban (Israel) said the 
tragic fate of the refugees was a 
serious consequence of the war de- 
clared in 1948 by Egypt, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen for the purpose of crushing 
Israel in defiance of an international 
recommendation. Those who had 
initiated that war were responsible 
for its consequences. 

It was the cold and calculated deci- 
sion of the Arab States to invade 
the State of Israel which had caused 
the death of thousands in battle and 
the flight and exile of other thou- 
sands. It had not been the General 
Assembly resolution, but the military 
attack in violation of that resolution, 
which had created this misery. 

The Palestine Arabs, caught be- 
tween their so-called liberators and 
their Jewish neighbors, whom they 
had been taught to regard as ene- 
mies, fled to refuge in States to 
which they were bound by links of 
natural solidarity. 

Those States which had caused 
their exile now were showing them 
the door. Having fought a destruc- 
tive war to liberate Arabs from Jew- 
ish domination, they now were con- 
ducting a political campaign to force 
these Arabs to return to Jewish dom- 
ination. Thus Syria, from whose 
territory the first attacks had been 
launched, had absolved itself from 
any collaboration for the resettle- 
ment of refugees 

The Arab States which had par- 
ticipated in the attack on Israel bore 
responsibility for all the victims of 
that war and could only expiate their 
guilt by seeking a speedy and effect- 
ive solution of the problem in co-op- 
eration with the United Nations and 
the State of Israel. This did not 
mean, since the peace and prosperity 
of the whole region were at stake, 
that other States should not partici- 
pate in the effort. 


Security First 


To Israel, economic resrictions 
were of secondary importance com- 
pared to the requirements of secur- 
ity. Surrounded by hostile States, 
Israel knew that a mass return of 
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refugees would be tantamount to the 
destruction of the State of Israel. 

But aside from considerations of 
security, Israel could not ignore the 
fact that the existence of a large 
minority within a State surrounded 
by hostile States would raise insur- 
mountable practical difficulties in the 
economic field. A permanent plan 
for resettlement of refugees could 
only be envisaged when peaceful re- 
lations had been re-established. 

Throughout the discussions at Lau- 
sanne, Israel had tried to break the 
deadlock and considerations of mili- 
tary security had been set aside in 
osder to permit the reunion of Arab 
families separated by the war. The 
Arab population has risen to 170,- 
000, chiefly because of the return 
of refugees, and work projects had 
been started. The report of the Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission had failed to 
mention that Israel had incurred ex- 
penses of £3,500,000 in connection 
with rehabilitation of refugees. 

The representative of Egypt had 
referred to the situation of refugees 
in the region of Gaza. But the Egyp- 
tian Government had refused to en- 
ter into direct negotiations with Is- 
rael regarding those territories. The 
proposal that a strip of land five 
miles long containing some 270,000 
refugees be incorporated into Israeli 
territory had been recommended by 
members of the Conciliation Com- 
mission and the heads of relief 
agencies; the recommendation had 
been based on the fact that the se- 
curity risk resulting from the entry 
into Israel of a great number of 
refugees would be offset by the re- 
moval of the strategic danger which 
that territory constituted. Egypt had 
retained this area and must bear re- 
sponsibility for the refugees living 
there. 


Transition Favored 


The Government of Israel was in 
favor of a preliminary transition 
from relief to work programs under 
which, later on, it would be possible 
to progress to permanent resettle- 
ment and repatriation. But it should 
be borne in mind that repatriation 
was in no sense easier or less costly 
than resettlement and that employ- 
ment of refugees in Israel must take 
into account the high cost of labor 
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there and the high standard of liv- 
ing in comparison with neighboring 
States. 

Israel would support the draft 
resolution, but could not refrain 
from emphasizing the need to set up 
an organization for regional cooper- 
ation. Israel hoped that once the 
period of military precautions and 
multiple danger had given place to 
normal relations, the States of the 
Near East would regard themselves 
as partners in the economic devel- 
opment of an area where the civili- 
zations of Israel and of the Arab 
world had flourished so brilliantly in 
the past. 

Karim Azkoul (Lebanon) | said 
only persons ill informed on events 
in Palestine would be misled by the 
argument of the Israel representa- 
tive that the Arab States were re- 
sponsible for the existing situation. 
It was not true that the war had 
caused the Palestine Arabs to flee; 
the exodus had started long before. 

Even assuming that Israel con- 
sidered the Arab States responsible, 
had it the right to avenge itself on 
innocent populations for action taken 
by Arab States? Nor could its re- 
fusal to receive the refugees be jus- 
tified on security grounds; it was ob- 
vious that if the Arab States intended 
to launch an attack against Israel 
they would prefer to keep the refu- 
gees and make soldiers of them. Is- 
rael, better than any other country, 
should recognize the right of refu- 
gees to return to their homes; that 
was the concept upon which the 
Zionist movement was based. 


Find Solution Needed 


He had been surprised that States 
which stressed the necessity of help- 
ing refugees had not stated their in- 
tention to provide a final solution. 

The only real obstacle to a solu- 
tion was the attitude of Israel, and 
there could be no doubt but that the 
United Nations should condemn that 
attitude, should ask Israel to isolate 
the question of the refugees from all 
other problems and implement the 
clause of the Assembly’s December 
11, 1948, resolution concerning the 
return of the refugees. 

The representative of Pakistan, 
Agha Shahi, said the problem was an 





international responsibility as it was 
the inevitable consequence of the 
Assembly’s decision in its resolution 
of November 29, 1947. 

It was unfortunate that the ma- 
jority had preferred to adopt the 
solution of partition which was in 
contradiction to the principles of the 
Charter, and that political opportun- 
ism and selfish interest had tri- 
umphed over justice and respect for 
international obligations. 

The problem of the refugees arose 
from the violation of solemn prom- 
ises made to the Arabs and of the 
principle of the right to self-deter- 
mination, a principle first proclaimed 
by President Wilson. Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt had taken 
that principle as a basis for the At- 
lantic Charter. It was also found 
in the declaration on the foreign 
policy of the United States made 
by President Truman on October 27, 
1945. The Pakistan delegation re- 
gretted that neither these principles 
nor the objectives defined in Article 
1 of the Charter had been adopted 
as a basis for a settlement. On the 
contrary, the will of a minority 
of only one-third of the population 
of Palestine had been allowed to 
prevail. 


Declaration Not Applied 


Mr. Shahi recalled that at its third 
session the Assembly had adopted 
the Declaration of Human Rights, 
but it was obvious that none of the 
940,000 refugees had received any 
protection for his life, his liberty, 
his personal security or his property. 

The fundamental rights and free- 
doms of the refugees had been 
scorned by Israel. Whether in terms 
of international law or under the 
moral code of civilized humanity, 
the refugees had the right to go back 
to their homes, have their property 
returned, and receive effective pro- 
tection from the State. 

The Pakistan delegation would 
support the amendments presented 
by Egypt. It would vote in favor of 
the draft resolution as amended. 

General A. G. L. McNaughton 
(Canada) said his delegation would 
vote for the draft resolution and the 
Egyptian amendments. 

The authors of the 
agreed to accept the 


resolution 
Egyptian 
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amendments with the exception of 
paragraph IV relating to the title of 
the new agency, and as Egypt agreed 
to withdraw this paragraph, the re- 
mainder of the amendments were in- 
corporated in the draft. 

The representative of Chile agreed 
to withdraw that part of its amend- 
ment which referred to the Econ- 
omic and Social Council, and the 
remainder of the amendment was 
accepted by the sponsors of the 
resolution. 

J. M. A. H. Luns (Netherlands) 
said his country would support the 
draft resolution, although it insisted 
that the resolution of December 11, 





1948, should be applied. If the 
State of Israel evaded its moral duty, 
world opfnion would turn against it. 


South Africa Stand 


T. H. Eustace (Union of South 
Africa) said he would abstain from 
voting until he received precise in- 
structions from his Government, al- 
though certain it could not do other- 
wise than to support the principles 
of the draft resolution. 

Kristen Amby (Denmark) said 
his delegation supported the resolu- 
tion and asked that Members of the 
United Nations in a position to do 





sO exert pressure on Israel to apply 
the decisions of the international 
community. 

Dr. Jamali (Iraq) then asked for 
a separate vote on paragraph 7. His 
delegation could not accept the par- 
agraph in its present form, since the 
title of the relief agency did not 
expressly mention Palestine refu- 
gees. 

After a discussion in which Mr. de 
la Tournelle (France), Mr. Azkoul 
(Lebanon) and Dr. Jamali (Iraq) 
took part, the Committee decided to 
call the agency “The United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East.” 





Text of Resolution 


Here is the complete text of the 
resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 8 on assist- 
ance to Palestine refugees: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


RECALLING its resolutions 212 
(III) of 19 November 1948 and 194 
(III) of 11 December 1948, affirm- 
ing in particular the provisions of 
paragraph 11 of the latter resolution, 

HAVING EXAMINED with apprecia- 
tion the first interim report of the 
Economic Survey Mission (A/1106) 
and the report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on assistance to Palestine refu- 
gees (A’1060 and A, 1060, Add.1), 


1. EXPRESSES its appreciation to 
the Governments which have gener- 
ously responded to the appeal em- 
bodied in its resolution 212 (III), 
and to the appeal of the Secretary- 
General, to contribute in kind or in 
funds to the alleviation of the con- 
ditions of starvation and distress 
amongst the Palestine refugees; 


2. EXPRESSES also its gratitude to 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, to the League of Red 
Cross Societies and to the American 
Friends Service Committee for the 
contribution they have made to this 
humanitarian cause by discharging, 
in the face of great difficulties, the 
responsibility they voluntarily as- 
sumed for the distribution of relief 
supplies and the general care of the 
refugees; and welcomes the assur- 
ance they have given the Secretary- 
General that they will continue their 
co-operation with the United Nations 
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on Aid to Palestine Refugees 


until the end of March 1950 on a 
mutually acceptable basis; 

3. COMMENDs the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund for the important contribution 
which it has made towards the United 
Nations programme of assistance; and 
commends those specialized agencies 
which have rendered assistance in 
their respective fields, in particular 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization and 
the World Health Organization, the 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion; 

4. Expresses its thanks to the 
numerous religious, charitable and 
humanitarian organizations which 
have materially assisted in bringing 
relief to Palestine refugees; 

5. RECOGNIZEs that, without prej- 
udice to the provision of paragraph 
11 of General Assembly resolution 
194 (III) of 11 December 1948, 
continued assistance for the relief 
of the Palestine refugees is necessary 
to prevent conditions of starvation 
and distress among them and to fur- 
ther conditions of peace and stability, 
and that constructive measures should 
be undertaken at an early date with 
a view to the termination of inter- 
national assistance for relief; 

6. CONSIDERS that, subject to the 
provisions of paragraph 9(d) of the 
present .resolution, the equivalent of 
approximately $33,700,000 - will be 
required for direct relief and works 
programmes for the period | Janu- 
ary to 31 December 1950 of which 
the equivalent of $20,200,000 is re- 


quired for direct relief and $13,500,- 
000 for works programmes; that the 
equivalent of approximately $21,- 
200,000 will be required for works 
programmes from 1 January to 30 
June 1951, all inclusive of admini- 
strative expenses; and that direct 
relief should be terminated not later 
than 31 December 1950 unless other- 
wise determined by the General As- 
sembly at its fifth regular session; 

7. ESTABLISHES the “United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East”: 

(a) To carry out in collabora- 
tion with local governments the 
direct relief and works program- 
mes as recommended by the Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission; 

(b) To consult with the inter- 
ested Near Eastern Governments 
concerning measures to be taken 
by them preparatory to the time 
when international assistance for 
relief and works projects is no 
longer available; 

8. ESTABLISHES an Advisory Com- 
mission consisting of representatives 
of France, Turkey, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the United States of 
America, with power to add not 
more than three additional members 
from contributing Governments, to 
advise and assist the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East in the execution of the 
programme; the Director and the 
Advisory Commission shall consult 
with each Near Eastern Government 
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concerned in the selection, planning 
and execution of projects; 

9. REQUESTS the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to appoint the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East in consultation with the 
Governments represented on the Ad- 
visory Commission; 

(a) The Director shall be the 
chief executive officer of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East responsible to the 
General Assembly for the opera- 
tion of the programme; 

(b) The Director shall select 
and appoint his staff in accordance 
with general arrangements made 
in agreement with the Secretary- 
General, including such of the 
staff rules and regulations of the 
United Nations as the Director 
and the Secretary-General shall 
agree are applicable, and to the 
extent possible utilize the facilities 
and assistance of the Secretary- 
Genera!; 

(c) The Director shall, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, establish financial regu- 
lations for the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East; 

(d) Subject to the financial 
regulations established pursuant to 
clause (c) of the present para- 
graph, the Director, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Commis- 
sion, shall apportion available 
funds between direct relief and 
works projects in their discretion, 
in the event that the estimates in 
paragraph 6 require revision; 
10. REQuEsTs the Director to 

convene the Advisory Commission 
at the earliest practicable date for 
the purpose of developing plans for 
the organization and administration 
of the programme, and of adopting 
rules of procedure; 


11. CONTINUES the United Na- 
tions Relief for Palestine Refugees 
as established under General Assem- 
bly resolution 212 (III) until | 
April 1950, or until such date there- 
after as the transfer referred to in 
paragraph 12 is effected, and requests 
the Secretary-General in consultation 
with the operating agencies to con- 
tinue the endeavour ‘to reduce’ the 
numbers of rations by progressive 
stages in the light of the findings and 
recommendations of the Economic 
Survey Mission; 
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12. INstRUCTS the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to transfer to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency*for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East the 
assets and liabilities of the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
by | April 1950 or at such date as 
may be agreed by him and the Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees in the Near East; 


13. UrGes all Members of the 
United Nations and non-Members 
to make voluntary contributions in 
funds or in kind to ensure that the 
amount of supplies and funds re- 
quired is obtained for each period 
of the programme as set out in para- 
graph 6; contributions in funds may 
be made in currencies other than the 
United States dollar in so far as the 
programme can be carried out in 
such currencies; 


14. AUTHORIZES the  Secretary- 
General, in consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, to 
advance funds deemed to be avail- 
able for this purpose and not exceed- 
ing $5,000,000 from the Working 
Capital Fund to finance operations 
pursuant to the present resolution, 
such sum to be repaid not later than 
31 December 1950 from the volun- 
tary governmental contributions re- 
quested under paragraph 13 above; 


15. AUTHORIZES the  Secretary- 
General, in consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, to 
negotiate with the International Ref- 
ugee Organization for an interest-free 
loan in an amount not to exceed the 
equivalent of $2,800,00 to finance 
the programme subject to mutually 
satisfactory conditions for repayment; 


16. AUTHORIZES the _ Secretary- 
General to continue the special fund 
established under General Assembly 
resolution 212 (III) and to make 
withdrawals therefrom for the opera- 
tion of the United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees and, upon the 
request of the Director, for the, op- 
erations of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East; 


17. CALLS UPON the Governments 
concerned to accord to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East the privileges, immunities; ex- 
emptions and facilities which have 
been granted to the United Nations 
Relief for Palestine Refugees, to- 
gether with all other privileges, im- 


munities, exemptions and facilities 
necessary for the fulfillment of its 
functions; 

18. UrGEs the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, the World Health Organ- 
ization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and other appropriate 
agencies and private groups and or- 
ganizations, in consultation with the 
Director of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, to fur- 
nish assistance within the framework 
of the programme; 

19. REQUESTS the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East: 

(a) To appoint a representative 
to attend the meeting of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board as observer 
so that the technical assistance 
activities of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees in the Near East 
may be co-ordinated with the tech- 
nical assistance programmes of the 
United Nations and_ specialized 
agencies referred to in resolution 
22 (IX)A of the Economic and 
Social Council; 

(b) To place at the disposal of 
the Technical Assistance Board 
full information concerning any 
technical assistance work which 
may be done by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East, in order that it may be in- 
cluded in the reports submitted 
by the Technical Assistance Board 
to the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social 
Council; 

20. Directs the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East to 
consult with the Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission in the best interests 
of their respective tasks, with par- 
ticular reference to paragraph 11 of 
General Assembly resolution 194 
(III) of 11 December 1948; 


21. REQUEsTs the Director to sub- 
mit an annual report on the work of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, including an audit of 
funds, to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, and invites him 
to submit to the Secretary-General 
such other reports as the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
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for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East may wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of Members of the United Na- 
tions, or its appropriate organs; 
22. INsTRUCTs the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission to transmit the 
final report of the Economic Survey 


Mission, with such comments as it 
may wish to make, to the Secretary- 
General for transmission to the 
Members of the United Nations and 
to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East. 


Interim Committee Continued 


Re-established for Indefinite Period 


The Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly, which functions 
as a committee of the whole when 
the Assembly is not in session, will 
continue its work for an indefinite 
period, so the Assembly decided on 
November 21 in adopting a resolu- 
tion recommended by its ad hoc 
Political Committee. 

First established in November, 
1947, for a year, the Interim Com- 
mittee was authorized to continue 
for another year in December, 1948. 

By the terms of the resolution, the 
Committee is empowered, to consider 
and report with conclusions on any 
matters referred to it by the As- 
sembly, and on any dispute or situa- 
tion proposed for inclusion on the 
Assembly agenda or brought before 
the Assembly by the Security Coun- 
cil. But the Committee must have 
previously determined by a_ two- 
thirds majority of members present 
and voting that the matter requires 
preliminary study and is sufficient!y 
important. Matters referred to the 
Assembly by the Security Council 
require only a simple majority. If 
the Committee considers any matter 
before it to be important enough 
to require the calling of a special 
session of the Assembly, it is to ad- 
vise the Secretary-General accord- 
ingly, so that he may obtain the 
views of Member states. 

Also, the Committee is authorized 
to request advisory opinions of the 
International Court of Justice on 
legal questions arising from its work, 
and to conduct investigations and 
appoint commissions of inquiry if 
two-thirds of its members present and 
voting agree. But no investigations 
or inquiries other than at the United 
Nations headquarters are to be con- 
ducted without the consent of the 
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state or states in whose territory they 
are to take place. 

In its work the Interim Committee 
is to recognize at all times the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Security 
Council for prompt and effective 
action for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, in ac- 
cord with Article 24 of the Charter. 
It is not to consider any matter be- 


fore the Security Council which the 
latter has not submitted to the As- 
sembly. 

All Members have the right to 
One representative each on the Com- 
mittee, which is instructed to hold its 
first annual meeting within six weeks 
of the adjournment of any regular 
Assembly — session. Otherwise, it 
should meet as and when necessary 
for the conduct of business. 

Favoring continuance of the Com- 
mittee, Warren R. Austin, of the 
United States, declared that its gen- 
eral usefulness and desirability had 
been carefully reviewed in the ad hoc 
Political Committee, and from its 
study and debate three facts emerged. 
There was the widest reaffirmation 
of the sound legal basis on which the 
Committee rests. Second, there was 
widespread agreement on the desir- 
ability of having a committee of the 
whole that was authorized to meet 


Personalities of the Assembly 


' Moshe Sharett, Israel: 


Moshe Sharett, Israel’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and head of its 
delegation to the fourth session of 
the General Assembly, was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in the Provisional 
Government of Israel from its estab- 


Moshe Sharett, of Israel 


lishment on May 14, 1948, and when 
the new Cabinet was formed early in 
1949, his new post was continued in 
the permanent Government. 

Mr. Sharett was born in Kherson, 
Ukraine in 1894 and was educated 
at the Herzlia Secondary School, Tel 
Aviv, the Faculty of Law at Istanbul 
University, and the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. 

In Palestine since 1906, he served 
during World War I as officer with 
the Turkish Army. He was a mem- 
ber of the Poale Zion executive in 
England and their delegate to the 
British .Labor Conferences (1920- 
25), a member of the editorial board 
of Davar, and editor of Davar’s Eng- 
lish weekly. From 1931 to 1939 he 
was Secretary of the Jewish Agency’s 
Political Department, of which he 
then became the head. 

He was head of the Jewish Agen- 
cy’s delegation to the United Nations 
and its principal spokesman, and 
head of the Israeli Government’s 
delegation to the United Nations 
General-Assembly in Paris in 1948. 
He has been prominent politically as 
a member of the executive of the 
Mapai party. 





when the Assembly was not sitting. 
Third, there was wide and frank 
recognition of the need of trying to 
meet the objections of the U.S.S.R. 
and other states which had opposed 
the Committee from the start and 
refused to participate in its work. 
But these states, he added, refused 
to consider even a friendly invitation 
to compromise and seek some 
mutually satisfactory agreement. 

Unwillingness to sit on a con- 
ciliation Sub-Committee was the 
negation of the principles on which 
the Charter is founded. In continu- 
ing its existence for an indefinite 
period, the Interim Committee was 
still on an experimental basis, Mr. 
Austin pointed out, for many Mem- 
bers felt that no decision should yet 
be taken on its terms of reference 
or its establishment as a permanent 
committee of the whole. The Com- 
mittee served a useful purpose in 
relieving the Assembly of some of 
the burden of analysis and prepara- 
tion of items on its agenda and in 
providing a forum for the discussion 
of important and urgent political 
questions while the Assembly itself 
was not in session. Thinking of the 
future in terms of these two func- 
tions, the United States was prepared 
to consider sympathetically any sug- 
gestions for additional use of the 
Committee along such lines, Mr. 
Austin concluded. 


Need is Stressed 


Adnan Kural, of Turkey, stressed 
the need of having such a subsidiary 
organ to which the Assembly could 
refer the study of problems requir- 
ing long work and continued surveil- 
lance involving participation of all 
Member states. It had been objected 
that establishment of the Committee 
was illegal and contrary to the Char- 
ter. After long debate, the point had 
been proved that Article 22 of the 
Charter authorized the creation of 
such a subsidiary organ of the As- 
sembly. Second, it had been said 
that the Committee might encroach 
on the prerogatives of the Security 
Council. On the contrary, all neces- 
sary precautions had been taken to 
guard against that in a proviso stat- 
ing that activities for the mainte- 
nance of peace were the responsi- 
bility of the Security Council and 
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that the Interim Committee should 
not consider any matter on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda. Third, some contended 
the Committee had accomplished 
little or nothing of importance. This 
criticism was not justified, said Mr. 
Kural, for the Committee had profit- 
ably dealt with many matters during 
its two years’ existence. 

Voicing opposition to the Com- 
mittee, terming it a Super-Assembly, 
Mr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
declared that it violated the Charter, 
infringed upon the Security Coun- 
cil’s prime responsibility for main- 
taining international peace and 
security, reduced the efficiency of the 
United Nations, and destroyed pub- 
lic confidence in the organization. 
It was an Anglo-American device, he 
said, to weaken the Security Coun- 
cil where the principle of una- 
nimity prevailed. The Committee 
had achieved nothing constructive. 
On the contrary, it had shown 
destructive tendencies. It had been 
tampering with the Charter in a most 
dilettante and dangerous manner. 
Though failing to solve the problems 
submitted to it, it had meddled in 
other problems, with the result that 
they became only more involved and 
farther removed from solution. The 
voting procedure in the Security 
Council, requiring unanimity among 
the five Great Powers, was the cor- 
nerstone of the United Nations and 
had kept the Council from becom- 
ing a tool in the hands of any group 
of powers. To circumvent the Se- 
curity Council by creating an Interim 
Committee was to injure a vital part 
of the Charter. Such concealed re- 
vision of the Charter harmed the 
world’s confidence in the United Na- 
tions and reduced the latter’s effi- 
ciency. Poland would not participate 
in the illegal and unrepresentative 
Interim Committee, Mr. Katz-Suchy 
concluded, and would not be bound 
by its decisipns. 

Not only was the creation of the 
Committee a violation of the Charter 
and a blow to the whole structure 
of the United Nations, said Semyon 
K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., but it 
exercised functions that could be as- 
signed only to a principal organ. The 
Committee did not limit its activities 
to preparatory work, but made sub- 
stantive decisions on the most serious 


problems involving the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 
as on the Korean question and the 
disposition of the Italian colonies. 
Among other things, it had the right 
to conduct investigations and appoint 
commissions of inquiry, contrary to 
Article 34 of the Charter, which 
vested such functions in the Security 
Council alone. A study of the Com- 
mittee’s work and methods revealed, 
said Mr. Tsarapkin, that it was being 
called upon increasingly to take the 
place of the Security Council. 

The question was of the utmost 
political importance, affecting the in- 
terests of the United Nations as a 
whole, its various activities, and its 
very existence as an_ international 
organ for maintaining peace and 
safeguarding world security. The 
organization was founded upon the 
agreement that the Security Council, 
with its particular voting procedure, 
bore the primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace. There 
would have been no United Nations 
without that. Those chipping away 
at that foundation might find one 
fine day that the whole structure had 
collapsed. 


A New Action 


The Soviet Union wished to warn 
that the adoption of the resolution 
extending the life and rights of the 
Interim Committee constituted a new 
action against the principles of co- 
operation in the United Nations, and 
further deepened the cleavage that 
was vexing the organization. The 
U.S.S.R. would not sit on the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Tsarapkin announced, 
and would .refuse to recognize any of 
its decisions, recommendations, or 
conclusions. 

The resolution for the continu- 
ance of the Interim Committee was 
adopted by 45 to five, with four 
abstentions. 

The States that abstained were 
Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Colombia, and 
Israel. While they did not participate 
in the Assembly debate, they had 
voiced doubts about the desirability 
of continuing the Interim Committee 
when the question was under con- 
sideration in the ad hoc Political 
Committee. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
VII, no. 9.) 
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Establishment of High Commissioner's Office 


Assembly Approves Third Committee Recommendations on Refugees 


A High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees will be elected and an office 
set up to continue work on the prob- 
lem after January 1, 1951, on which 
date the International Refugee Or- 
ganization will cease to function. The 
General Assembly decided to this ef- 
fect at its plenary meeting on De- 
cember 2. The Assembly rejected a 
Byelorussian S.S.R. proposal to con- 
fine action to repatriation. 

In substance the resolution adpoted 
had been approved earlier by the 
Third Committee. But _ several 
amendments were made in_ the 
plenary meeting. Four of these were 
introduced by the United States, and 
one by Brazil. 

The first United States amend- 
ment provided that, for the time 
being, those persons defined in the 
IRO Constitution should be the con- 
cern of the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice and that, thereafter, such per- 
sons as the General Assembly might 
from time to time determine should 
also become the concern of the Of- 
fice. This text, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt argued, would leave the 
door open for placing within the 
competence of the High Commis- 
sioner, persons to be defined in the 
future international instrument now 
under study by the Economic and 
Social Council’s ad hoc Committee. 
This amendment was supported by 
France, Australia, Brazil, Mexico 
and the United Kingdom, and was 
later adopted by a vote of 36 to 6, 
with 12 abstentions. 

The second United States amend- 
ment proposed the insertion in the 
Annex of a new sentence to the ef- 
fect that the High Commissioner 
should not appeal to Governments 
or non-governmental sources for ma- 
terial assistance to refugees except 
with the prior approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This, Mrs. Roose- 
velt explained, would not preclude 
discussions between the Commis- 
sioner and a particular government 
of problems of assistance with respect 
to refugees on the territory of that 
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government. The aim of her amend- 
ment, she said, was to retain in the 
Assembly the function of authorizing 
such appeals. This amendment also 
was later adopted by a vote of 37 to 
5, with 11 abstentions. 

The next amendment proposed the 
deletion of paragraph 6 of the An- 
nex. That paragraph provided that 
the High Commissioner might en- 
gage directly in the services of 
repatriation and _ resettlement. To 
provide such a function for the Com- 
missioner without providing the 
necessary funds seemed to Mrs. 
Roosevelt unwise. It raised hopes 
which might never be fulfilled. More- 
over, she said, paragraph 4 already 
provided that the Commissioner 
should assist governments and _ pri- 
vate organizations in their efforts to 
promote repatriation or their as- 
similation within new national com- 
munities. The Assembly could, of 
course, at any time assign duties to 
the High Commissioner in response 
to any situation which might arise. 
That was why her delegation pro- 
posed the deletion of that paragraph. 
This amendment, however, was later 
rejected by the Assembly, by 11 
votes to 9, with 31 abstentions. 

The fourth United States amend- 
ment was that the text of paragraph 
7 of the Annex should be replaced 
by another text which would make 
the High Commissioner report to the 
Assembly through the Economic and 
Social Council. This, in Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s opinion, would be more con- 
sistent with existing procedures, since 
the treatment of refugees fell clearly 
within the responsibility of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. This 
amendment was later adopted by a 
vote of 29 to 6, with 14 absentions. 


The Brazilian Amendment 


The. Brazilian amendment, as 
modified by France during the dis- 
cussion, proposed a new paragraph 
to the effect that no expenditure 
other than administrative expendi- 


tures relating to the functioning of 
the Office should be borne in the 
United Nations budget, unless the 
General Assembly subsequently de- 
cided otherwise. The Committee 
resolution, Mr. Freyre, of Brazil 
said, seemed to be a blank check for 
expenses, the exact nature and im- 
portance of which was as yet un- 
known. It was impossible to judge 
by the vague terms of its clauses to 
what extent representatives would be 
committing their governments. What 
was clear, he declared, was that the 
door was open to all possibilities. 

The Brazilian representative want- 
ed to ensure that whatever decision 
the Assembly might adopt at its next 
session, contributions would not be 
increased to an extent that some 
Members would be unable to meet 
them. 

This amendment was opposed by 
the United States and Australia on 
the ground that it would appear to 
foreclose in advance an issue that 
had not yet arisen and which could 
be dealt with by the Assembly at any 
appropriate time in the future. 

On the other hand, France, 
Mexico and the United Kingdom 
supported the amendment after ac- 
ceptance by its sponsor of some 
drafting changes proposed by France. 
Even then, this amendment, in the: 
opinion of the French representative, 
was unnecessary. But he had thought 
it advisable to clear up any misun- 
derstanding, and to secure maxi- 
mum support for the plan. The 
amendment was later adopted; its 
first part by 36 to 5, with 12 absten- 
tions, and the second part by 26 to 
5, with 20 abstentions. 


Byelorussian S.S.R. Proposal 
Opposition to the Committtee 
draft resolution came from the repre- 
sentative of Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the Soviet Union 
and Poland. Their position was em- 
bodied in a Byelorussian S.S.R. pro- 
posal recommending that Member 
states implement the Assembly reso- 
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lution of 1946, so as to complete 
repatriation of refugees and dis- 
placed persons during 1950. It fur- 
ther requested those states, together 
with the IRO, to furnish complete 
intormation concerning the refugees 
and displaced persons in their terri- 
tories and camps. Only by such a 
decision, they thought, could an 
equitable solution be found. 

A. S. Stepanenko, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., charged that the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
France had done all that lay in their 
power to oppose repatriation. Among 
the steps to that end, he said, was 
the appointment of war criminals 
and traitors to position of responsi- 
bility in the administration of the 
refugee camps. IRO had also proved 
to be an instrument of the “Ango- 
American” authorities, all its activi- 
ties being directed to prevent re- 
patriation. The attempt was to use 
displaced person for political ends 
in the fight against the Soviet Union 
and the countries of Peoples’ Democ- 
racies. Such acts, he declared, con- 
stitute a flagrant violation of the 
Charter. 

The Committtee draft resolution, 
Mr. Stepanenko added, completely 
ignored the fundamental guiding 
principle of repatriation. It, more- 
over, prejudged the question of the 
origin of the funds to be used for 
assisting the refugees. By providing 
that those funds be taken from the 
United Nations budget, it entailed a 
considerable increase in that budget. 


Support of Proposal 


The IRO, said Mr. Zebrowsky, of 
Poland, had, instead of repatriating, 
arranged for the recruitment and im- 
migration into various countries of 
over 600,000 displaced persons for 
slave labor. Only about 65,000 had 
been repatriated. The recent appeals 
of that Organization urging its mem- 
ber countries to take in also the sick 
and the disabled showed very clearly 
that those recruited were the strong 
and healthy who were fit for labor. 
The remainder were called “resi- 
dues,” like a mass of useless dead 
matter. That in itself, he declared, 
was the “gravest historic indictment” 
against those who had created the 
problem. It was not a problem; it 
was a “crime.” The attitude of the 
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Economic and Social Council. 


© Nature of the Office: Organized 
within the framework of the 
United Nations so as to possess 
the degree of independence and 
the prestige required for the effec- 
tive performance of the High 
Commissioner’s duties; financed 
under the budget of the United 
Nations; and receiving policy di- 
rections from the United Nations 
according to methods to be deter- 
mined by the General Assembly. 
Means to be provided whereby 
interested non-Member _ govern- 
ments may be associated with the 
work of the Office. 

® Who will come within the competence 
of the Office? For the time being, 
refugees and displaced persons 
refined in Annex I of the Con- 
stitution of the International Ref- 
ugee Organization. Thereafter, 
such persons as the General 
Assembly may from time to time 
determine, includnig any persons 
brought under the jurisdiction of 
the High Commissioner’s Office 
under the terms of international 
conventions or agreements ap- 
proved by the General Assembly. 


@ Work of the High Commissioner: 
To promote the conclusion and 
ratification of international con- 
ventions providing for the pro- 
tection of refugees, to supervise 
the application of the provisions 
of such conventions, and to pro- 
pose any necessary amendments 
thereto; 

to promote, through special 
agreements with governments, the 
execution of any measures calcu- 
lated to improve the situation of 
refugees and to reduce the num- 
ber of refugees requiring pro- 
tection; 

to assist governments and pri- 
vate organizations in their efforts 
to promote voluntary repatriation 
of refugees or their assimilation 
within new national communities; 

to facilitate the co-ordination of 
the efforts of voluntary agencies 
concerned with the welfare of 
refugees. 
To distribute among private 


HOW HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE WILL WORK 


The following are the operative points of the General Assembly resolution 
defining the powers and duties of the High Commissioner's Office for Refugees 
which will come into being on January I, 1951. om 

At its next session (September 1950) the Assembly will consider provisions 
for implementing the resolution, the budget for operations, the definition of 
“refugees” who will come within the competence of the High Commissioner. 
The Assembly has called for recommendations on these questions from the 


and as appropriate, official agen- 
cies which he deems best qualified 
to administer such assistance, any 
funds, public or private, which he 
may receive for this purpose— 
these to be periodically verified 
by the auditors of the United 
Nations; to appeal to governments 
or make a general appeal to non- 
governmental sources only with 
the prior approval of the General 
Assembly; to include in his an- 
nual report, for the information 
of the General Assembly, a state- 
ment of his activities in this field; 

To engage in such additional 
activities, including repatriation 
and resettlement activities, as the 
General Assembly may determine; 
and to report annually on_ his 
work to the General Assembly 
through the Economic and Social 
Council. 


@ Methods of work: The High Com- 
missioner’s work should be en- 
tirely non-political and relate as 
a rule to groups and categories of 
refugees; he should keep in close 
touch with the governments and 
inter-governmental organizations 
concerned and invite the assist- 
ance of the various specialized 
agencies; and he should establish 
contact in such manner as he may 
think best with private organiza- 
tions dealing with refugee ques- 
tions. 

@ How the High Commissioner will be 
chosen: By the General Assembly, 
on the nomination of the Secre- 
tary-General, for a term of three 
years from January 1, 1951. 


© Appointments of other officers: A 
Deputy High Commissioner, who 
should not have the same nation- 
ality as the High Commissioner, 
to be appointed by the High Com- 
missioner; and a small staff, also 
appointed by him under the regu- 
lations of the United Nations, 
together with a representative in 
each country of residence of refu- 
gees, subject to the approval of 
the government of that country. 
®@ Location of the High Commissioner's 
Office: In Geneva. 
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Western Powers towards repatriation 
and resettlement had become part 
and parcel of the cold war policy. 

Mr. Zebrowsky then made a dis- 
tinction between those who had been 
forcibly displaced during the war, 
and escapees coming from the East 
to the West. Poland, he said, did 
not intend to include them in the 
problem and had no intention of 
accepting repatriation. They were 
“traitors and spies.” 

These views were shared by the 
representatives of the Soviet Union 
and the Ukrainian S.S.R., who also 
strongly denounced the Western 
Powers and IRO for preventing re- 
patriation. Only if the Governments 
of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France sincerely and 
whole-heartedly fulfilled their inter- 
national obligations for repatriation, 
and fully implemented the Assembly 
recommendations, the problem of 
refugees and displaced persons could 
be solved. The Committee resolu- 
tion, they said, provided for the 
setting up of a High Commissioner’s 
Office, which would inherit the 
“shameful” legacy of IRO. If that 
resolution were adopted it would be 
repudiating its previous decisions, 
countenancing the transformation of 
refugees into slaves and endorsing 
the protection given to war cirminals. 


Other Views 


Robert Rochefort, of France, sup- 
ported the United States amendments 
because although they modified the 
letter of the Committee draft, they 
did not change its spirit. However, 
the text was a compromise; and 
despite the fact that it did not wholly 
satisfy him, it seemed to cover all 
the aspects of the problem fairly 
well. If all the refugees, he said, 
had not been repatriated it was be- 
cause, rightly or wrongly, they had 
preferred not to return to their own 
countries. Repatriation could only 
be voluntary. To prevent forced 
repatriation and to facilitate repatria- 
tion when it was both possible and 
desired were the two specific objec- 
tives of the protection of refugees. 
Mr. Rochefort rebutted the accusa- 
tions levelled against his country, and 
declared that neither France nor any 
of the countries of Western Europe 
could be held responsible. He 
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stressed the view that absorption into 
a national community constituted the 
best solution of the refugees prob- 
lem, if repatriation failed. France, 
he stated, had granted citizenship to 
two or three times as many foreign- 
ers as there were displaced persons 
admitted by the largest immigration 
countries in the same period. 

The representative of the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Corley Smith, also 
denied the accusations against his 
country, and in turn accused the So- 
viet Union of deportation from the 
Baltic States to the forced labor 
camps in the Urals, the Arctic Circle 
and Siberia. He then issued an in- 
vitation to all those representatives 
who believed the Soviet charges to 
go and see for themselves, and chal- 
lenged the Soviet representative to 
issue a similar invitation. The rea- 
son why the Polish and other refu- 
gees from Eastern Europe were 
unwilling to return home, he said, 
was simply because they would 
rather go somewhere else, after hav- 
ing seen their country invaded, and 
after having spent two years or more 
in Soviet concentration camps. 


Committee Resolution Adopted 


At the conclusion of the debate, 
the Assembly then adopted by 35 
votes to 7, with 13 abstentions, the 
draft resolution recommended by the 
Third Committee, as amended during 
the discussion. As passed, the reso- 


lution decided upon the establishment 
as of January 1, 1951, of a High 
Commissioner’s Office for Refugees, 
on the basis of the annex to the 
resolution. (see box on previous 
page.) 

It further requests the Secretary- 
General to prepare, for the Economic 
and Social Council’s eleventh session, 
draft provisions for the implementa- 
tion of this resolution and a draft 
budget for the operation of the Office 
in 1951. 

It also requests the Council to pre- 
pare draft provisions for the func- 
tioning of the High Commissioner’s 
Office, to submit it to the next As- 
sembly session, together with recom- 
mendations for defining the term 
“refugee.” 

Finally, the resolution provides for 
Assembly review, not later than at 
its eighth regular session, to deter- 
mine whether the Office should con- 
tin uebeyond December, 1953. 

Following these arrangements for 
1951, the Assembly addressed an 
urgent appeal to all States—Mem- 
bers and non-Members—to furnish 
IRO “the widest possible assistance, 
particularly in respect of the admis- 
sion and care of refugees in the most 
destitute categories.” The Assembly 
also expressed anxiety to give IRO 
“the support without which that Or- 
ganization does not feel able to com- 
plete its task rapidly and fully.” This 
resolution was passed by a vote of 
32 to 6 with 17 abstentions. 








Liechtenstein and the International Court 


The Principality of Liechtenstein, 
which lies between Austria and 
Switzerland, may soon become a 
party to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. On Decem- 
ber 2, the Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution setting forth the conditions on 
which the Principality might do so. 

Article 93 of the Charter provides 
that non-Members of United Na- 
tions may become parties to the Sta- 
tute on conditions laid down in each 
case by the Assembly upon recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. 
In this case, Liechtenstein must 
agree to accept the provisions of the 
Statute of the Court and all the ob- 
ligations of a Member of the United 


Nations under Article 94 of the 
Charter, and agree to contribute to 
the expenses of the Court such equi- 
table amounts as the Assembly shall 
assess from time to time after con- 
sultation with the Liechtenstein Gov- 
ernment. Liechtenstein will become 
a party on the date that it deposits 
with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, a duly ratified in- 
strument to this effect. At present 
Switzerland is the only non-Member 
of United Nations in the Court. 

This recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council was adopted by the 
Assembly by a vote of forty to 2, 
with 2 abstentions. 








Continued Study of Arms Reduction 


Assembly Calls for Co-operation of Council Members 


Continued study of the regulation 
and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces, despite the 
lack of unanimity among the perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, was recommended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 5. This 
was one of the provisions of a reso- 
lution that had been recommended 
by the ad hoc Political Committee 
and was adopted by the Assembly 
without change by a vote of 44—5, 
with 5 abstentions. (For the text, 
see box on page 727). 

The debate in the Assembly, 
which occupied two meetings, fol- 
lowed the lines of the discussions on 
the essentials of peace (see page 704) 
and on the control of atomic energy 
and the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons (see page 728). 

The draft resolution on conven- 
tional armaments had been presented 
jointly in the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee by France and Norway, and 
the representatives of these two 
Members spoke in support of it in 
the Assembly, together with the rep- 
resentatives of Peru and the United 
States. 


Support for Proposal 


For Norway, Terje Wold declared 
that the fact that, after nearly four 
years, so little progress had been 
made toward a solution of the ques- 
tion of disarmament and the regula- 
tion of armaments was not only 
disappointing but also a danger to 
the whole future of the organization. 
At the moment, it seemed almost 
impossible to make any further prog- 
ress in the work of either the Atomic 
Energy Commission or the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments. 

It seemed that the only thing that 
the Assembly could and must do was 
to request that the work of the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments 
should continue in order that every 
effort might be made to reach a 
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solution. If no solution were 
reached, it must be made absolutely 
clear what the final obstacle was 
that barred agreement—despite the 
existing agreement in principle—and 
who the Members were who would 
bear the moral responsibility for pre- 
venting agreement. 

Mr. Wold referred to the U.S.S.R. 
argument that information on con- 
ventional armaments could not be 
given if information on atomic 
weapons was not given simultaneous- 
ly, and to the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion deeming it essential that Mem- 
bers should submit information on 
atomic weapons as well as armed 
forces and conventional armaments. 
This proposal had been rejected in 
the ad hoc Political Committee and 
was reintroduced in the Assembly. 
All had agreed that full information 
must be given on both fields but it 
was clear that the means and 
processes by which this aim could 
be achieved must be different for 
atomic weapons and for convention- 
al armaments and armed forces. For 
reasons of a practical, technical, and 
scientific character, and in full con- 
formity with the two basic resolu- 
tions of the Assembly, the two 
questions were dealt with by two 
different Commissions. 

This was a practical method of 
work and nothing else. It did not 
mean, and was never intended to 
mean, that those two questions were 
not inter-related and that they could 
be solved independently of each 
other. They must both be solved if 
peace was to be secured. 

When acceptable plans had been 
worked out in connection with atom- 
ic energy, conventional armaments 
and armed forces, and agreements 
under Article 43 of the Charter, it 
would, of course, be necessary for 
these plans to be co-ordinated in an 
overall system of collective security. 
Only as part of such a system would 
any of the plans be put in operation. 


“We must believe,” Mr. Wold 
concluded, “that all Members of the 
United Nations really want and 
strive for peace and security, as we 
are all pledged to do by the Charter. 
It is in this spirit that the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments 
should go to work.” 


Disarmament, Then Rearmament 


The French representative, Pierre 
Montel, recalled that as soon as the 
Second World War was over and the 
United Nations was organized and 
the Charter was about to enter into 
force, the general and spontaneous 
disarmament of the western allies fol- 
lowed almost automatically. All 
knew that they were not now making 
preparations for aggression, and 
there was no sign that they were. 
Their sole military activity, begun a 
short time ago precisely because 
they had already disarmed, had been 
to prepare for possible defence. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R., 
far from disarming after the war, 
had maintained and improved its 
military equipment, and its forces 
now represented a gigantic army un- 
precedented in history. The indus- 
trial production feeding this military 
machine was being constantly ex- 
panded, and now the U.S.S.R. had 
succeeded in adding the atomic 
weapon to its force. The alarm of 
the free peoples was confirmed by 
the activities “of that astonishing 
machine which goes under the name 
of the Cominform.” 

Against this background of world 
insecurity the United Nations was 
called on to deal with the problem 
of the regulation and reduction of 
armaments. The proposal recom- 
mended by the Committee made still 
clearer the need for control and for 
genuine disarmament, which would 
place the military power of every 
country without exception at a rea- 
sonable level fixed by common agree- 
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ment. France and Norway had this 
object in mind when they submitted 
the proposal to the Committee. 


“Confused” Picture 


John Hickerson, of the United 
States, said that the proposals de- 
veloped for calling for a count of 
the conventional armaments and 
armed forces of Member nations and 
for adequately verifying that count 
had never been challenged as inade- 
quate or ineffective. On the con- 
trary, their basic honesty in the guar- 
antees which they afforded for the 
accuracy and validity of the informa- 
tion submitted had been emphasized 
repeatedly. 

Those who opposed the proposals 
complained vigorously of their tight- 
ness and completeness. Spokesmen 
for the Soviet Union had sought to 
confuse the picture. They had com- 
bined with their specious counter- 
proposal calling merely for the sub- 
mission of information concerning 
conventional armaments and armed 
forces, without checking, a proposal 
for information on atomic weapons. 
Thus they blandly disregarded the 
fundamental differences between the 
two fields which made it impossible 
for them to be dealt with at this 
stage under one and the same plan. 

This, said Mr. Hickerson, was just 
another attempt to generate a smoke- 
screen of confusion to obscure the 
refusal of the Soviet Union to par- 
ticipate in the plan of the United 
Nations for the control of atomic 
energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. The Soviet Union refused 
to agree to a census of armaments 
and armed forces on the professed 
ground that the census failed to in- 
clude a count of atomic weapons. 
In almost the same breath they re- 
fused to join in a co-operative ven- 
ture under the United Nations plan 
which would render any count of 
atomic weapons academic, because 
it would render the weapons them- 
selves completely non-existent. 

“We do not want to count atomic 
weapons,” asserted Mr. Hickerson. 
“We want to abolish them completely 
in accordance with the United Na- 
tions plan of control and prohibi- 
tion.” 

Ultimately, he continued, when 
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the details of the separate treatments 
—on conventional armaments and 
on atomic weapons—had been suffi- 
ciently developed, there wouid have 
to be co-ordination and integration 
within an overall plan or system of 
collective security. But this count of 
conventional armaments dealt with 
weapons which were to be regulated 
and, it was hoped, reduced. The 
United Nations plan of control and 
prohibition of atomic weapons 
sought the complete abolition of 
atomic weapons and their elimina- 
tion from national armaments. The 
Soviet Union alone had blocked the 
signing of a convention or conven- 
tions carrying out that United Na- 
tions plan. 

Mr. Hickerson wondered if it was 
not strange that the very nations 
which had been attacked so vehe- 
mently as warmongering and aggres- 
sor nations were, without exception, 
willing to accept these proposals for 
submitting information, with all that 


—they demanded no more informa- 
tion from one nation than from an- 
other. 

The nations of Western Europe 
were rearming, Mr. Hickerson re- 
iterated, and the United States was 
helping them to do so, because they 
feared the intentions of the Soviet 
Union. 

Were the Soviet Union willing to 
go along with the rest of the nations 
in accepting the census and verifica- 
tion proposals, the really significant 
result would not be the information 
eventually resulting, but the fact that 
for the very first time, in matters af- 
fecting the peace and security of 
the world, the Soviet Union had been 
willing to join the family of nations 
in a truly co-operative enterprise. 


Opposition 
The representatives of Czechoslo- 


vakia, Poland, the U.S.S.R., the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the Byelorus- 





Left to right: Frederick H. Osborn, Warren R. Austin, and John Hickerson, of the United States. 


they entailed in the way of inspec- 
tion and checking, whereas the only 
nations which had persistently re- 
fused to accept them were the ac- 
cusing nations which professed none 
but the most peaceful intentions. Yet 
the proposals were wholly reciprocal 


sion S.S.R. spoke in support of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal and against the 
draft resolution recommended by the 
ad hoc Political Committee. 

For Czechoslovakia, Dr. Adolf 
Hoffmeister declared that it was well 
known that the Western powers in 
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all sectors of the Western Zone of 
Germany, but especially in the 
United States sector, had ideologi- 
cally armed the former nazis and 
had fed the illusion of an early re- 
turn to Czechslovakia to those Ger- 
mans who were transferred from 
Czechoslovakia, all of them having 
been passionate supporters of their 
Fuehrer. The seed of doubt about 
the unchangeability of the eastern 
boundaries was already planted in 
their minds. The idea of German 
revisionism was nurtured in the Ger- 
man minds not yet cured from Hit- 
ler-lust for world conquest. 

Western Germans with Western 
help were preparing themselves for 
a new German mission. Understand- 
ing of what this mission would be 


of nations which would never attack 
anybody. Nobody had to fear the 
People’s Democracies. They wanted 
freedom from fear of war—and 
therefore the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces—believing 
that this would be the first step to- 
wards world peace and a better un- 
derstanding among nations. 


Proof of Good Faith 


Stefan Wierblowski, of Poland, 
too, argued that the Soviet Union 
had kept submitting proposals on 
disarmament, and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can bloc had kept rearming. The 
Soviet Union’s present draft resolu- 
tion was submited after it was of- 





Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (left) and Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R. 


was learned from several sources 
forecasting the coming rearmament 
of Germany, this time not only with 
revisionist illusions, but with tanks 
and guns. 

Dr. Hoffmeister felt that it was a 
waste of time to discuss a plan for 
the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces when at the same time 
some states were discussing just the 
opposite—the full rearmament of 
the Atlantic group and the creation 
of new armed forces with the use 
of the former Hitlerjugend. At the 
same time, their parliaments were 
voting for increased military bud- 
gets. 

The People’s Democracy of 
Czechoslovakia belonged to the camp 
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ficially declared in Moscow and in 
Washington that the Soviet Union 
possessed the atomic weapon. Could 
there be any more striking proof of 
the good faith of the Soviet Union 
which now asked, as it did previ- 
ously, for the prohibition of this 
weapon? 

The impression was gained from 
the arguments of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can bloc that they agreed to the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon, pro- 
vided that international control over 
the manufactures and stock-piling of 
the weapon was previously set up. 
Apparently they agreed to the regu- 
lation and reduction of conventional 
armaments and armed forces, pro- 
vided that such reduction and regu- 





lation should be brought about with- 
out reference to atomic weapons. But 
before anything was controlled, was 
it not advisable to know what it was 
that was going to be controlled? On 
the other hand, was it not evident 
that there could be no disarmament, 
even if conventional armaments were 
reduced, without the simultaneous 
regulation and reduction of atomic 
weapons? 


Efforts of U.S.S.R 


During the last three years, stated 
Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., the 
Soviet Union in the General Assem- 
bly, the Security Council, the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, and the 
Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments had submitted nearly thirty 
draft resolutions, proposals, and 
amendments intended to speed meas- 
ures for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. 

The first blow to the cause of 
reduction of armaments and prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons had been 
dealt by the United States and the 
United Kingdom at the beginning of 
1947, when they forced on the Se- 
curity Council and the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments a reso- 
lution providing that the question of 
the reduction of armaments should 
be disassociated from that of the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. The 
Anglo-American bloc had dealt a 
second blow in August, 1948, when 
it had imposed its views on the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments 
—that any reduction in armaments 
was impossible before effect was 
given to Article 43 of the Charter, 
control of atomic energy established, 
and peace treaties signed with Ger- 
many and Japan. 

Everyone knew that the allegation 
by the French representative that the 
Soviet Union was opposed to the 
establishment of control over atomic 
energy was absolutely false. The 
U.S.S.R. had always asked, and con- 
tinued to ask, that atomic weapons 
should be prohibited immediately 
and unconditionally and that strict 
international control should be es- 
tablished in order to guarantee that 
prohibition. However, it did object 
to the “Marshallization” of free and 
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sovereign peoples under the pretext 
of such control. 

The Anglo-American inciters to 
war were pretending now to take 
France’s opinion into consideration, 
but they were secretly preparing to 
rearm Western Germany and to 
train an army of mercenaries, con- 
sisting of fascists who had survived 
the defeat. 

General MacArthur was doing the 
same in Japan, Mr. Malik charged. 
Thus, Anglo-American  militarists 
were preparing plans to involve Ger- 
many and Japan in the struggle 
against the Soviet Union and to use 
the territory of those countries as a 
spearhead for aggression against the 
U.S.S.R. That explained the refusal 
of the United States and the United 
Kingdom to conclude treaties of 
peace with Germany and Japan and 
their maintenance of the occupation 


regime in those countries. At the 
same time, with absolute hypocrisy, 
they asserted that no reduction of 
armaments was possible until treaties 
of peace had been concluded with 
those countries. Thus they were 
creating a vicious circle. 

Furthermore, during discussions in 
the Military Staff Committee on the 
number and composition of the 
forces to be made available to the 
Security Council by its five perma- 
nent members, the United States was 
urging the creation of forces and 
armaments which far exceeded the 
requirements. Thus it was prevent- 
ing any agreement in that Committee 
and by so doing was thwarting any 
reduction of armaments. At the 
same time, it asserted that no reduc- 
tion of armaments was possible until 
the provisions of Article 43 had 
been implemented. 


Regulation and Reduction of Conventional Armaments 


and Armed Forces 


(Resolution adopted by the General Assembly, December 5, 1949) 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


RECALLING its resolution 192 
(III) of 19 November 1948, and 
in particular its recommendation 
that the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments, in carrying out 
its plan of work, devote its first 
attention to the formulation of 
proposals for the receipt, checking 
and publication, by an interna- 
tional organ of control within the 
framework of the Security Coun- 
cil, of full information to be 


supplied by Member states with 
regard to their effectives and their 


conventional armaments, 


HAVING EXAMINED the records 
of the discussions in the Security 
Council and in the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments re- 
garding the implementation of 
the above-mentioned recommen- 
dation, 

1. APPROVEs the proposals for- 
mulated by the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments for the 
submission by Member states of 
full information on their conven- 
tional armaments and armed forc- 
es and the verification thereof, as 
constituting the necessary basis for 
the implementation of the above- 
mentioned recommendation; 


2. CONSIDERS that the early 
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submission of this information 
would constitute an essential step 
towards a_ substantial reduction 
of conventional armaments and 
armed forces and that, on the 
other hand, no agreement is likely 
to be reached on this matter so 
long as each state lacks exact and 
authenticated information con- 
cerning the conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces of other 
states; 

3. NOTEs that unanimity among 
the permanent members of the 
Security Council, which is essen- 
tial for the implementation of the 
above-mentioned proposals, has 
not yet been achieved; 

4. RECOMMENDs therefore that 
the Security Council, despite the 
lack of unanimity among its per- 
manent members on this essential 
feature of its work, continue its 
study of the regulation and reduc- 
tion of conventional armaments 
and armed forces through the 
agency of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments in ac- 
cordance with its plan of work, 
in order to make such progress 
as may be possible; 

5. CALLS UPON all members of 
the Security Council to co-operate 
to this end. 








Stefan Wierblowski, of Poland 


Mr. Malik made this offer to Mr. 
Hickerson: the latter should accept 
the U.S.S.R. proposal for the sub- 
mission of information on arma- 
ments and armed forces, including 
atomic weapons; with regard to an 
international control system in the 
field of armaments and armed forces, 
some agreement could certainly be 
reached. 

Andrew I. Galagan, of the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., referred, among other 
matters, to statements made by Mr. 
Hickerson in relation to a statement 
made by the United States Secretary 
of Defence before Congress. The 
former had tried to show that the 
United States was arming itself and 
the countries of Western Europe 
solely because it was afraid of the 
intentions of the Soviet Union. But 
the Defence Secretary, when asked 
to confirm that military assistance to 
other countries did not mean that 
the United States was abandoning its 
efforts in the United Nations on be- 
half of disarmament, had said that 
he regarded all such negotiations on 
disarmament with suspicion. Then 
he had added that veace could exist 
only if the United States was strong. 
Judging by the United States Gov- 
ernment’s activities during the last 
few years, Mr. Galagan was inclined 
to believe the Secretary of Defence. 

A middle position was taken 
by Colombia, whose representative, 
Fulgencio Lequerica, said that 





clearly there could be no hope for 
the success of the work of the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments 
if the Atomic Energy Commission 
failed in its task. The situation had 
greatly deteriorated since 1947, when 
the Colombian delegation had be- 
lieved that the two Commissions 
would reach agreement—deteriorated 
to such an extent that it was obvious 
in 1949 that the Atomic Energy 
Commission had failed. It would 
be idle to discuss the limitation of 
conventional armaments in the ab- 
stract. Naval or air forces could not 
be limited unless atomic weapons 
were first limited or general control 
of nuclear energy were first insti- 
tuted. 

The problem of war or peace was 
in the hands of the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, he con- 


tinued. Until those powers reached 
agreement, particularly with regard 
to atomic energy, any discussion of 
conventional armaments was point- 
less. 

If he believed that the reduction 
of armaments and international se- 
curity depended on the submission 
of information, he would support the 
U.S.S.R. proposal calling for full in- 
formation. But Colombia would not 
support the U.S.S.R. proposal since, 
in its opinion, disarmament depend- 
ed not on the submission of infor- 
mation, but rather on the establish- 
ment of collective security. The Co- 
lombian delegation would abstain in 
the vote on both proposals because it 
considered that it would be the great- 
est possible mistake to deceive world 
public opinion by giving the impres- 
sion that the United Nations was 


solving the problem. It was prefer- 
able to admit frankly that the efforts 
of the United Nations had not suc- 
ceeded fully and that the world was 
in serious danger and should not 
place its hopes for a solution in the 
United Nations, even though the or- 
ganization had tried hard. 


Voting 

When the Assembly turned to the 
voting, it adopted, by a vote of 40— 
5, with 8 abstentions, “Regulation 
and Reduction of Conventional Arm- 
aments and Armed Forces” as the 
title of the draft resolution recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee. It then adopted the draft 
resolution by a vote of 44—5, with 
5 abstentions. The Assembly re- 
jected the U.S.S.R. proposal by a 
vote of 39—6, with 9 abstentions. 


Renewed Consultations on Atomic Control 


Big Five and Canada Asked to Continue Efforts 


Search for a solution to the prob- 
lem of atomic energy will continue 
through further consultations of the 
six permanent members of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly on November 23. 


The resolution, presented original- 
ly in the ad hoc Political Committee 
by France and Canada, recommend- 
ed that all nations mutually agree 
to limit the individual exercise of 
their sovereign rights, to the extent 
required and use them jointly to pro- 
mote world security and peace. 

First urging all nations to join in 
co-operative development and use of 
atomic energy for peaceful ends, 
then calling upon them to effectively 
prohibit and eliminate atomic weap- 
ons by the acceptance of effective 
international control, the resolution 
requested the Big Five and Canada 
to explore all possible avenues and 
examine all concrete suggestions. 

Adoption of the resolution by a 
vote of 49 to 5, Israel, South Africa 
and Yugoslavia abstaining, followed 
a day of debate in which nine na- 
tions participated, four for the reso- 
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lution, five against it and in favor of 
a draft presented by the U.S.S.R. 
However, a score of delegations had 
presented their particular points of 
view in the earlier debate in the ad 
hoc Political Committee. 

Voting by paragraphs, the Assem- 
bly rejected the U.S.S.R. draft, which 
declared that the six-Power consulta- 
tions had not promoted a solution 
and asked that the Commission re- 
sume meetings and immediately pre- 
pare simultaneous conventions on 
prohibition of atomic weapons and 
international control of atomic en- 
ergy. 

The permanent Members were 
told by Assembly President Carlos 
P. Romulo in an address after the 
voting, that they were now “under 
grave responsibility to the General 
Assembly and to the world.” The 
Assembly did not expect sudden dis- 
covery of an entirely new plan, but 
it did expect “open-minded consid- 
eration” of all possibilities. 

General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
of Canada, who will preside over the 
next consultation of the six perma- 
nent members, informed the Assem- 
bly he had already ordered the 


preparation of a list of suggestions 
made in debate. The list would be 
placed before the next meeting of 
the group. Passage of the resolu- 
tion, General McNaughton added, 
would provide the mandate to con- 
tinue the work and the assurance 
that the work was “acceptable to the 
conscience of the world.” 

During the course of debate, An- 
drei Y. Vyshinsky, Foreign Minister 
of the U.S.S.R., and the speakers 
supporting his position, argued that 
from the beginning, the U.S.S.R. had 
labored vainly to eliminate the bomb 
and get effective international con- 
trol of atomic energy. 

But the Soviet Union’s position, 
Mr. Vyshinsky declared, had been 
consistently and maliciously slan- 
dered and misrepresented by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom, ostensibly on the plea that the 
U.S.S.R. plan was ineffectual, but 
really because they had believed that 
the American monopoly would con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then emphasized a 
number of points in answering the 
““misrepresentation.” 

The U.S.S.R. plan, he said, did 
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not apply the unanimity rule to the 
international control agency, but ex- 
pressly provided decision by major- 
ity vote, under the agency’s own 
rules. 

It did not handicap international 
inspection, but provided wide access 
for the agency to all enterprises con- 
nected with the mining, production 
or stock-piling of atomic war ma- 
terials and other atomic materials, 
and enterprises dealing with the ex- 
ploitation of atomic energy. 

It did not burden research work, 
but, while reserving each Govern- 
ment’s right to conduct scientific re- 
search, subordinated that research to 
international supervision. It espe- 
cially suggested that the agency have 
full research powers on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and empha- 
sized wide exchange of information 
and consultative assistance. 


It provided that inspection be 
made whenever necessary as deter- 
mined by the agency; not periodic 
inspection at intervals fixed in ad- 
vance. It provided also that inspec- 
tion begin with mines and continue 
through nuclear fuel factories, and 
that special investigations be made 
when necessary. 

The U.S.S.R. plan did provide for 
verification of raw materials, materi- 
als and semi-finished materials, in 
the atomic field; for recommenda- 
tions to governments on questions 
relating to the production, stockpil- 
ing and utilization of atomic materi- 
als and atomic energy; and for 
recommendations to the Security 
Council on measures for preventing 
any violations. 


Politicians Who Disbelieve 


Though no man of good will 
could question the proposal, at- 
tempts continued to put the U.S.S.R. 
in a bad light. Mr. Vyshinsky con- 
tined. It was not the scientific ex- 
perts, but the politicians who be- 
lieved such control would encounter 
difficulties. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s 
own report showed that effective in- 
spection was technically possible and 
that evasion and misuse of atomic 
materials could be made impossible. 
Opponents still asserted that inspec- 
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Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the United Kingdom, and John C. Ross, of the United States. 


tion could not prevent evasions, but 
gave no reasons. Apparently they 
considered it technically impossible 
to check quantities going into a 
nuclear reactor and coming out after 
a given process. 

Very logically, the U.S.S.R. had 
tried to conclude first a convention 
prohibiting atomic weapons, since no 
decision could be implemented until 
this had been made. In defiance of 
logic the others asked that the con- 
trol convention come first. To save 
time and to compromise the U.S.S.R. 
had suggested two conventions, to 
be signed simultaneously. 

The U.S.S.R.’s mere consent had 
provoked new objections, which be- 
trayed the true intentions of its op- 
ponents and showed again that they 
were interested neither in banning 
bombs nor setting up control. Mr. 
Vyshinsky recalled that Philip Jessup 
of the United States had said it was 
either the United States plan or 
none, and that the armaments race 
would continue. 

Put that way, it was a polite ul- 
timatum, a diktat, and negotiation 
becomes useless. The U.S.S.R. was 
not in the habit of using such lan- 
guage and would not have it used 
towards her. 

Continuing, Mr. Vyshinsky said 
the Canadian representative argued, 
not by chance, that the new United 
States -plan differed substantially 
from the questionable Acheson- 
Baruch-Lilienthal plan. But only 
some phrases had been replaced. 
The plan neither outlawed the bomb 


nor suggested international control. 
It conformed to the United States 
policy of world domination, made 
when that country hoped to retain 
its atomic monopoly. 

A typical feature of the United 
States plan for control provided that 
all atomic supplies, plants and sci- 
entific work must be entrusted to an 
international body on an ownership 
basis. States would retain some 
atomic plants and certain quantities 
of materials, but only minor and 
“harmless” ones. Even these would 
be wholly controlled through li- 
censes. The international control or- 
gan would decide what constituted 
a dangerous quantity and which 
plants were dangerous. 

Such proposals reduced national 
sovereignty to nothing. The Anglo- 
American bloc had been conducting 
an offensive against the principle of 
state sovereignty as reactionary, an 
old prejudice, a feudalistic remnant. 

The proposal of quotas, the so- 
called rationalization of atomic 
energy, Was a new attempt to un- 
dermine state sovereignty. The in- 
ternational agency would have the 
right to say which nations could 
have atomic energy. Obviously, res- 
ervations leaving proprietory rights 
to certain states lost their value. 
They enabled the United States to 
lay hands on the world’s entire re- 
sources of atomic energy and control 
its development. They prevented 
states from controlling their own 
economies. 

Any form of international coop- 
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eration involved some limitation of 
national sovereignty and the pooling 
of individual rights. But this plan 
was not to limit specific sovereign 
rights, but to deny them entirely. 
A nation’s sovereign will rested on its 
national economy and ceased to ex- 
ist when its economy was submitted 
to outside control. A country bereft 
of economic independence was the 
slave of another. The Marshall Plan 
was surely nothing but the submis- 
sion to the United States of the 
sovereignty of those states which 
had accepted an economic yoke. 


Two Principles 


My Vyshinsky went on to say that 
the world now witnessed a conflict 
between principles: that of world 
hegemony, and that of national sov- 
ereignty with effective collaboration 
based thereon. The nations later 
would realize the disastrous results 
to their economic, social and cul- 
tural development, as they already 
experienced in the Marshall Plan. 

Many representatives knew how 
correct he was, but, being trapped 
in the golden cobweb of United 
States capitalism, they could not be 
sincere. They had, Mr. Vyshinsky 
added, his understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

The true aim of the United States 
plan was to secure all possible influ- 
ence in the international control or- 
gan for the realization of its expan- 
sionist aims. 

The staff of the international con- 
trol agency would be composed of 
men entirely at the bidding of the 
United States, as could be observed 
daily in the work of the United Na- 
tions organs. No international spirit 
would prevail. It would be an Ameri- 
can organ set to realize the Acheson- 
Baruch-Lilienthal plan. 

By distributing atomic plants on a 
geographical basis the United States 
plan sought to preclude any country 
from obtaining a military advantage 
by taking possession of the existing 
stock piles located on its own terri- 
tory, or establishing such facilities in 
their territories. This further con- 
firmed the indifference of the United 
States toward the economic needs of 
individual countries. 

The atomic energy needs of vari- 
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ous states for pacific purposes were 
tremendous, especially in the Soviet 
Union, where great progress had 
been made in its production. That 
should be remembered when atomic 
energy ration cards were being dis- 
tributed to states. 

The Soviet Union, Mr. Vyshinsky 
continued, insisted that nobody pre- 
vent it from developing to the maxi- 
mum the production of atomic ener- 
gy for peaceful purposes, for that 
was an indispensable condition of 
the gigantic development of socialist 
construction in the U.S.S.R. 

Industrial and scientific circles in 
the United States attached no im- 
portance to the development of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
Some even saw in it a very unde- 
sirable rival; considering such exist- 
ing sources as coal, oil and water to 
them its development was inadvis- 
able. Prof. Oppenheimer considered 
that while atomic energy could be 
utilized for industrial purposes in 
ten or twenty years, thirty to fifty 
years would be required to increase 
to any substantial extent the energy 
resources of the world. The United 
States Atomic Energy Commission 
cannot see how any substantial part 
of the energy used all over the world 
nowadays could be extracted from 
atomic or nuclear fuels earlier than 
a score of years. 


“Stages” Aspect 


Next, the “stages” aspect of the 
United States plan had been based 
on the idea that the United States 
would be free of international con- 
trol for possibly a long period of 
time. It was designed to preserve 
the relative advantages which the 
United States believed it had. So, 
the Atomic Energy Commission had 
stated that the first task of an inter- 
national body should be to deter- 
mine the existence of raw materials 
and control them. That would bring 
up the political and technical ques- 
tions of access. 

Thus, this plan offered no counter- 
proposal for countries which had not 
reached the first stage. Availability 
of technical information was sug- 
gested, but was undefined, and, there- 
fore of no practical interest. Thus, 
the stage which was of particular in- 


terest to countries whose production 
was little developed, offered advan- 
tages only to the United States. 

Again, the control organ, by main- 
taining that a country had not ful- 
filled its obligations regarding the 
first stage of the implementation of 
the plan, could refuse to pass that 
country to the next stage. 

The main fault in the United States 
plan was that control would be uni- 
lateral and would operate to the ad- 
vantage of the United States. Con- 
trol by stages negated the principles 
of equality. 

The United States did not consider 
itself bound by what was called the 
international control plan, and con- 
sidered that any decision to stop pro- 
duction of atomic bombs would be a 
matter of high policy, which would 
have to be decided by the United 
States Senate, in accordance with the 
United States Constitution. 


Letter to Byrnes 


For this point, Mr. Vyshinsky re- 
ferred to a letter to then Secretary of 
State Byrnes from “Mr. Acheson, 
Vanevar Bush, James Cronin and 
General McCloy.” Mr. Vyshinsky 
emphasized that the letter was dated 
March 17, 1946 and that on the 
preceding January 24, the General 
Assembly had adopted a decision in 
principle on the necessity for taking 
measures to prohibit atomic weap- 
ons. 

Quite rightly the plan prescribed 
sanctions for infringement of the 
control organ’s rules. But it also 
made easily possible creation of arti- 
ficial pretexts enabling it to interfere 
in a field outside its competence, and 
to prescribe sanctions. For example, 
a state could be accused of produc- 
ing more than its share of energy in 
spite of the fact that for the devel- 
opment of its national economy it 
was unable to adhere to the quotas 
prescribed. Sanctions might be ap- 
plied because of acts which were a 
natural consequence of the country’s 
economic development. 

Mr. Vyshinsky recalled a protest 
by the former United States Ambas- 
sador Bullitt over the Soviet Union’s 
proposal to raise its steel production 
to 60 million tons a year. Mr. Bul- 
litt had said the Soviet was showing 
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an imperialistic and aggressive atti- 
tude, and that military measures 
should be taken. Individuals such 
as Mr. Bullitt who would try to pre- 
vent development of the U.S.S.R.’s 
economy were quite certain to ap- 
pear in the international control or- 
gan. They could claim violation of 
control conditions and threaten mil- 
itary reprisals. 

The truly dangerous plan was that 
of the United States, which, through 
having an obedient majority within 
the control organ, would be able to 
regulate or arrest altogether devel- 
opment of atomic energy production 
for peaceful ends on the pretext that 
in the proportions it had reached, 
development would constitute a dan- 
ger to peace. 


No Signatory Supervision 


Under the plan, investigations 
could be carried out without any 
supervision on any part of the ter- 
ritory of each of the signatory Pow- 
ers. It would thus be possible for 
the so-called control organ to make 
an excellent survey of the objectives 
pursued by every country and to 
organize a vast network of military 
and economic espionage. The Soviet 
Union’s pian avoided that. 

Due to the opposition of a num- 
ber of delegations, particularly those 
of the U.S.S.R. and the People’s 
Democracies, Mr. Vyshinsky went 
on, the representatives of Canada 
and France had _ modified the 
wording of paragraph 4 of their 
resolution, inviting governments to 
renounce their sovereign rights. 


However, the attenuated wording in 
no way changed the substance. 

The remainder of the Canada- 
France resolution was merely a col- 
lection of recommendations devoid 
of substance. Responsibility for the 
failure of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission fell entirely on the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

Besides re-inforcing many of the 
arguments Mr. Vyshinsky had made, 
Foreign Minister Dmitri Z. Manu- 
ilsky of the Ukrainian S.S.R. said 
the France-Canada resolution was 
intended to serve the interests of 
such monopolists as the Dupont, 
Westinghouse and General Electric 
companies. 

Under the pretext of working for 
United States national defense, these 
companies, Mr. Manuilsky said, had 
made the production of atomic 
weapons one of the most profitable 
concerns in the United States. 

In confirmation Mr. Manuilsky 
cited a book written by Dawson 
Carter, Canadian engineer, which he 
said had been censored in the United 
States. Carter had reveaied the 
whole machinery of the relationship 
between those companies and the 
state apparatus of the United States. 
From the first important discoveries 
in the field of atomic energy, all use 
of it had been kept in the hands of 
American monopolies. 

To derive vast profits, these com- 
panies had directed the scientific re- 
search and the practical application 
of atomic energy wholly towards 
military ends. 

Apart from them, United States 
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military circles had gained control 
of the greatest scientific discovery 
ever made, and that was equally 
ominous. In fact, it was the high- 
ranking officers of the United States 
army, navy and air force who di- 
rected the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 


Public Opinion Survey 


Mr. Manuilsky said that a United 
States State Department reprint of 
a public opinion survey study in 
1948 showed that about 50 per cent 
of the Americans consulted, although 
exposed to constant pressure from a 
powerful propaganda machine, did 
not approve of the “American plan.” 
Further, President Truman’s declara- 
tion of September 23 and the Tass 
communique of September 25 had 
caused a powerful movement in fa- 
vor of agreement with the Soviet 
Union on the atomic question. 

The American expanionists were 
constantly repeating that national 
sovereignty was too costly a luxury 
for small states in the Atomic age. 
It might well be asked where was 
the principle of the equality of states 
large and small proclaimed by the 
United Nations Charter. 

If all nations should sacrifice their 
national sovereignty for the common 
good, it might be asked what sacrifice 
would be made by the United States, 
which would stand at the head of the 
international atomic trust, control 
the economies of other countries, in- 
crease its profits from day to day, and 
make others suffer its losses. 

Mr. Manuilsky assured the Assem- 
bly that the Soviet Union took fully 
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into account the fact that, by signing 
the convention on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons as well as the con- 
vention on international control over 
the supervision of this prohibition, 
each country would assume the ob- 
ligation of bona fide implementation 
of the conventions and would recog- 
nize the right of the international 
agency to supervise the implementa- 
tion of both conventions by inspec- 
tors. This, he said, answered the at- 
tempt to distort the position taken by 
the Soviet Union delegation. 


Security Council 


The Ukrainian Foreign Minister 
asked where the Security Council 
came in, the main organization for 
maintaining peace and_ security, 
about which so much had been said 
in the ad hoc Political Committee 
when there was being discussed the 
Soviet proposal bearing on the pact 
between the five permanent Mem- 
bers of the Council. 

The U.S.S.R. proposals would be 
recorded in history as the highest 
proof of the peaceful intentions of 
the Soviet Union, and the efforts of 
slanderers would be useless. 

Also endorsing Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
various points was Foreign Minister 
Vladimir Clementis of Czechoslo- 
vakia. He chided what the Soviet 
Union speakers called the usual 
United Nations majority as being 
compelled to await in embarrassment 
the results of re-examination of 
United States atomic energy policy, 
quietly undertaken, as reported in 
the New York Herald Tribune, to 
determine whether new _ develop- 
ments, particularly the Russian 
atomic bomb, dictated basic revision. 

The re-examination was being di- 
rected by George F. Kennan, whose 
planning staff had used his country’s 
atomic stockpile in its cold war stra- 
tegy, without advantage. Other cold 
war threats, such as publication of 
United States Air Force plans for 
atomic bombing of seventy towns in 
the U.S.S.R. and other People’s 
Democracies, had failed to intimi- 
date. Instead, the threats had 
frightened both American and West- 
ern Europeans. 

In the opinion of Mr. Clementis, it 
was high time capitalist ruling circles 
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acknowledged the constant growth 
and expansion of the economic, cul- 
tural and scientific life in the Soviet 
Union and its associated democra- 
cies. 

But by stockpiling atomic bombs, 
the United States was hoping to 
force the Soviet Union to do the 
same and prevent its peaceful use of 
atomic energy. 

The majority could not expect the 
People’s Democracies to accept as- 
surances that international control of 
atomic energy would be really 
“joint,” when the majority had re- 
peatedly demonstrated its intention 
to exclude the states of the minority 
from such United Nations organs as 
those created in the disposal of the 
former Italian colonies. 


Another who gave full support to 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s arguments was M. 
Marian Naszkowski, of Poland, who 
remarked that the statements of 
more sober-minded Americans had 
begun to reflect the enormous signi- 
ficance of the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. But, he said, 
the majority in the Political Com- 


-mittee, particularly the United States 


delegation, pretended not to notice 
the significant changes which had 
taken place recently and which made 
settlement of the problem still more 
essential. 

True, a note of anxiety had been 
sounded in the speeches in the Po- 
litical Committee of some smaller 
States of the majority. Haiti had in- 
troduced a significant resolution but 
had withdrawn it. 


Mr. Naskowski’s Views 


It was perfectly obvious, in pre- 
vailing circumstances, as Mr. Nas- 
kowski viewed matters, that a pos- 
sible transfer of United States atomic 
industry to an international organ 
would in no way affect the position 
of the United States, while a similar 
transfer would place the Soviet 
Union at the mercy of the Anglo- 
American bloc. 

Speaking for the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Foreign Minister K. V. Kis- 
elev also elaborated many of Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s points. Mr. Kiselev 
called the attention of the As- 
sembly to a _ statement by Mr. 
Baruch in which, according to The 





New York Times, he had said on 
October 4, after President Truman’s 
announcement of the atomic explo- 
sion in the U.S.S.R., that the United 
States should do everything possible 
to maintain its overwhelming su- 
periority in the field of atomic weap- 
ons, and should adopt a peacetime 
mobilization plan. 

Mr. Baruch was adviser to Presi- 
dent Truman and also persona grata 
with Wall Street monopolists. His 
remarks reflected the opinion of 
United States circles, which were 
perfectly well aware that agreement 
with the Soviet Union on atomic 
energy would mean the end of atom- 
ic bomb production, in which thou- 
sands of millions of American dol- 
lars had been invested. 


United States Views 


In restating the position of the 
United States, John Hickerson, As- 
istant Secretary of State, described 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s attack against the 
United States as crude propaganda 
which he did not intend to answer. 
He pointed out, however, that the 
passage Mr. Vyshinsky had quoted 
from the Acheson-Lilienthal letter 
was taken out of its context. The 
letter, written before any plan had 
been evolved, merely stated that any 
nation possessing the atomic bomb 
would not have to destroy its bombs 
until it was satisfied that no nation 
could manufacture bombs thereafter. 


The approved United Nations plan 
provided for complete and effective 
prohibition, with the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the United Nations 
to declare when one agreed stage 
had ended and another was to begin. 
All countries would be treated ex- 
actly alike. Nuclear fuel would be 
removed from United States weapons 
at exactly the same moment as it 
would be removed from the weapons 
in the possession of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Hickerson set forth the re- 
quirements of an effective system of 
control as follows: 
® Possession. Nations should not 
continue to possess explosive atomic 
materials or facilities for making or 
using such materials in dangerous 
quantities. So long as those materi- 
als remained in the hands of nations, 
actual or threatened use of them in 
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the opening phases of an aggressive 
war could not be prevented. No 
such circumstances, no system of 
control and inspection would be 
stronger than the good faith and 
intentions of the nations possessing 
the facilities and materials. 


© Operation. Plants making or using 
dangerous quantities of explosive 
atomic materials must be operated 
and managed by an_ international 
agency within the United Nations. 
Under no other conditions could 
there be any certainty that nations 
would not secretly withdraw quanti- 
ties of explosive materials sufficient 
to threaten the peace. 


e Inspection. Inspection must be 
by the international personnel of an 
international agency. It must be 
unrestricted in order to prevent clan- 
destine activities. And it must be 
continuous; periodic inspection of 
declared facilities was not enough. 


Irreducible Minimum 


Those, Mr. Hickerson declared, 
were the irreducible, minimum es- 
sentials for any effective treaty. They 
had been written into the plan of 
control proposed by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and approved at 
the last Assembly session. No other 
proposals had been made and no 
other approach to the problem had 
been found which provided effective 
enforcement. 


The U.S.S.R. representative had 
said that his country was using atom- 
ic explosives to blow up mountains. 
The same explosives could be used 
at any time to blow up cities. This 
only confirmed the conclusion of the 
Commission and the Assembly that 
such explosives were inescapably and 
interchangeably usable for military 
purposes. 


The United States Government be- 
lieved, Mr. Hickerson declared, that 
any plan which did not provide for 
effective control and_ prohibition 
would be worse than no plan at all. 
It would not protect the world 
against atomic warfare. It would 
give an aggressor nation an oppor- 
tunity to acquire an initial military 
advantage. It would mislead pub- 
lic opinion. Indeed, instead of 
strengthening peace it would give 
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rise to a false sense of security and 
thus betray the hopes that it en- 
gendered. 


The resolution sponsored by 
France and Canada and recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee recognized the necessity for 
effective controls and for a co-opera- 
tive effort. The United States Gov- 
ernment and forty-seven other Gov- 
ernments represented in the ad hoc 
Political Committee had indicated 
their readiness to join in the co-op- 
erative development of atomic energy 
to insure that that force should be 
used for peaceful purposes only and 
to insure the effective prohibition of 
atomic weapons by means of effec- 
tive international control. 


The resolution realistically recog- 
nized the stalemate reached and it 
requested the permanent Members 
of the United Nations Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission to continue their con- 
sultations, to explore all possible 
avenues and all concrete proposals. 
The United States would be prepared 
to examine any suggestions and pro- 
posals that had been made in the 
General Assembly and elsewhere in 
an earnest search for agreement up- 
on effective prohibition and use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only. 


U.S.S.R. Obstructive 


But for the obstructive attitude of 
the Soviet Union, the United Na- 
tions would long ago have reached a 
safe solution of the atomic energy 
problem and there might not remain 
a single atomic weapon in existence. 
It was essential, therefore, to con- 
tinue earnest efforts to persuade the 
Soviet Union to abandon its reac- 
tionary attitude and to join with the 
overwhelming majority of the United 
Nations in the only satisfactory solu- 
tion which human ingenuity had 
thus far devised for the grave prob- 
lem. 


The whole history and tradition of 
the United Nations—admittedly a 
young organization—indicated, Mr. 
Hickerson concluded, that it was not 
possible for one single country in- 
definitely to frustrate the will of the 
overwhelming majority of Member 
states in a matter so vital to world 
security. 





The debate for the resolution pre- 
sented by his country and Canada 
had been opened by Pierre Montel, 
of France, who sought to clarify 
what he considered the conflict be- 
tween sovereignty and security. 


Views of France 


Mr. Montel said that while the 
General Assembly plan was some- 
what revolutionary from the politi- 
cal, legal and economic points of 
view, the only revolutionary element 
now worth attention was the possi- 
bility man had of annihilating in a 
second 100,000 fellow creatures. 
Even if civilization survived an 
atomic war, its precious moral values 
would be greatly impaired. 


The Assembly must take a stand 
on sovereignty as far as the devel- 
opment of atomic energy was con- 
cerned. Since the permanent Mem- 
bers disagreed, they should inform 
the Assembly why. The five delega- 
tions which disagreed with the U.S. 
S.R. had done so in their memoran- 
dum submitted with the provisional 
report on their first consultations. 


States jealously guarded their sov- 
ereign rights to economic develop- 
ment. In the field of atomic energy, 
however, that complete freedom was 
incompatible with current demands 
of security. Development of atomic 
energy production was inseparable 
from the production of nuclear ex- 
plosives. Previously, conversion of 
industry to war had required long 
periods of time. 


The plan was not to renounce sov- 
ereignty unconditionally, but for the 
states to provide quotas of atomic 
energy that would be available to 
each by treaty. Mr. Vyshinsky erred 
in saying the control organ could ar- 
bitrarily set limits to atomic energy 
production. 


Mr. Montel quoted from Mr. Vy- 
shinsky’s statement of November 4, 
1948: “One of the most important 
problems was . . . regulating pro- 
duction of atomic energy including 
the appropriate distribution among 
countries of quotas of atomic raw 
materials. According to the state- 
ments of authoritative scientists, the 
establishment of such a system of 
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quotas to insure a due balance be- 
tween those countries and those of 
the United Nations as a whole could 
be settled legally.” 

Yet only a few minutes previously 
Mr. Vyshinsky had vehemently 
stated that the establishment of 
quotas constituted “a lowering of the 
traditional principle of national sov- 
ereignty.” The contrast might per- 
haps be explained by the fact that 
during the intervening year the U.S. 
S.R. had produced the atomic bomb. 
In any case it was quite apparent that 
Mr. Vyshinsky had changed his mind 
on that point. 

The Soviet Union intended to act 
in the matter exclusively according 
to its plan without giving any ac- 
count of its activity to any truly ef- 
fective control organ. 

As long as the situation remained 
as it was it would be impossible to 
organize world security. 


Control Would End 


Everyone knew that in the unfor- 
tunate event of an outbreak of hos- 
tilities, all control would end. But 
meanwhile control would have pre- 
vented sufficient nuclear fuels and 
atomic weapons from having been 
stockpiled for a decisive surprise at- 
tack. At least development of atomic 
energy would not increase the state 
of insecurity or become itself a cause 
of war. Periodical inspection opened 
the risk of one state being capable 
of making a surprise attack. 


Beginning in 1946 the General As- 
sembly had put abolition of atomic 
weapons and control of atomic ener- 
gy on an equal footing. 


Further consultations among the 
six permanent members was_ the 
only possible course, since no gen- 
eral agreement was possible unless 
those six agreed. 


The dispute which opposed secur- 
ity and sovereignty raised a difficulty 
so great that the six members had 
deemed it necessary to obtain con- 
firmation of their terms of reference. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had spoken of an 
obedient majority. The majority, 
having learned a lesson from past 
experience, was a group of free na- 
tions which had decided together to 
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obey the imperative demands of se- 
curity. 

Some of the points made by Mr. 
Vyshinsky were analyzed by Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, of the United 
Kingdom. 


United Kingdom Views 


Sir Alexander said that while Mr. 
Vyshinsky asked the General Assem- 
bly to believe that the majority plan 
was a complete fraud, never meant 
to be accepted, he inconsistently also 
maintained that the plan had been 
designed to secure United States 
domination of the world by the es- 
tablishment of an atomic super-trust. 
Finally, Mr. Vyshinsky also had ar- 
gued that the same plan would not 
prohibit atomic weapons but would 
prevent the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

Sir Alexander said a familiar U.S. 
S.R. assertion, often refuted, was 
that in the majority plan control 
would first be established over the 
raw materials, and that it would 
only be much Jater, if at all, that con- 
trol over finished products would 
come in. The truth was that the ma- 
jority plan laid down no such time- 
table or order of priorities, since 
those matters could be settled only 
after agreement on the system and 
kind of control, and in the light of 
knowledge that would have been ac- 
quired by that time. 

What the majority plan did say 
was that when control had been es- 
tablished over the raw materials these 
would be entrusted to the interna- 
tional agency and not be at the dis- 
posal of individual states. Similarly, 
control over the production of nu- 
clear explosives themselves and with 
the operation and management of 
the plants producing them. 

Thus, when the agency took over 
nuclear explosives and the plants, in- 
dividual states would cease automa- 
tically to possess the means of mak- 
ing or stockpiling atomic bombs. 

In exactly the same way, the 
agency, by taking over the raw ma- 
terials such as uranium and _thori- 
um, would automatically bring into 
force another stage in the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons, by removing 
those weapons from national control. 


To argue that control must come first 
and prohibition afterwards, or that 
prohibition was the primary objec- 
tive, and that control was secondary, 
was therefore meaningless. Prohibi- 
tion was dependent upon control and 
the two must go hand in hand. 

It was scarcely too much to say 
that control was prohibition. 

The system of control, even on a 
totally inadequate basis of the 
U.S.S.R. proposals, could take effect 
only over a long period. 

The U.S.S.R. was, in fact, asking 
the rest of the world to trust its 
word alone. In view of its policy 
and record over the past years, it was 
scarcely surprising that the United 
Nations should insist on some more 
concrete safeguard than a _ mere 
pledge or assurance. 

The U.S.S.R.’s rejection of the 
plan on the grounds that the majority 
would be directed by the United 
States against it meant, if it meant 
anything at all, that the U.S.S.R. 
would reject any effective control 
plan which could be set up by the 
United Nations. It said it would 
accept international inspection, but 
according to its own arguments the 
inspectors would be the agents of 
United States imperialism whose only 
object would be to conduct what 
they call “espionage” and to sabo- 
tage the U.S.S.R. 


“Blind Prejudice” 


It was scarcely feasible to suppose 
that, if the U.S.S.R. adopted an atti- 
tude of such blind prejudice towards 
any international agency, it would 
really be prepared to co-operate with 
the representatives of that agency 
and enable them to exercise their 
function properly and effectively in 
its territory. 

The argument used by the U.S.S.R. 
representatives themselves proved be- 
yond doubt that, if that state was 
genuinely ready to accept interna- 
tional inspection, it was only because 
it knew that such inspection would 
do nothing to hamper its plans and 
would be wholly ineffective in estab- 
lishing prohibition or control. 


Although the U.S.S.R. must be 
presumed to have the technical 
knowledge adequate for making 
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atomic weapons, it had not produced 
any detailed arguments to coun- 
ter the detailed criticisms brought 
against its proposal for inspection. 
Unless Mr. Vyshinsky could deal 
with the criticisms in the same de- 
tailed and factual way in which they 
had been put forward, he could 
scarcely hope to convince the Assem- 
bly of his point of view. 

The nations now were asked to 
make what was admittedly a large 
derogation of sovereignty. But it 
was required for a large purpose— 
the safeguarding of civilization 
against annihilation. In the opinion 
of the United Kingdom the price 
was not too high. 

Sir Alexander concluded that the 
permanent Members’ consultations 
had defined for them and for the 
world the real nature of the diffi- 
culties and differences dividing 
them. 

The Canadian representative, Gen- 
eral A. G. L. McNaughton, closed 
the debate for the resolution recom- 
mended by the Political Committee, 
remarking that he had fully stated 
his delegation’s views in the preced- 
ing debate. : 

However, among other observa- 
tions, he made these: 

During the course of the debate 
Mr. Vyshinsky had at one time 
seemed to suggest that his Govern- 
ment would not accept any interna- 
tional control over the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, and he had ap- 
peared, furthermore, to reject the 
idea of quotas on the production of 
atomic materials intended for peace- 
ful purposes. At another time Mr. 
Vyshinsky, however, had claimed 
that he was prepared to accept in- 
ternational inspection. 

What the Soviet Union delegation 
had in the past meant by strict in- 
ternational inspection differed very 
substantially from what those words 
meant to other Members. 

If, however, there were any am- 
biguity in Mr. Vyshinsky’s recent 
statements, he could assure the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the Canadian 
delegation would do its best, in the 
consultations of the six sponsoring 
powers, to resolve that ambiguity. It 
would certainly seek a clear state- 
ment of just what the Soviet Union 
Government had in mind, though it 
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did not seem to him that the Soviet 
Union’s position on the matter had 
changed during the past year. 

At the next meeting of the six 
permanent members he would ask 
the U.S.S.R. representative whether 
there had been in fact any change 
in the position of his Government, 
and if so, just what it was. 


SIXTH COMMITTEE ACTION 


General McNaughton then re- 
marked that having the privilege of 
being chairman of that group at its 
next meeting, in that capacity he had 
arranged for the compilation of a 
list of all suggestions put forward 
by representatives in the course of 
the debate. That list would be placed 
before the group at its next meeting. 


Problems Of Permanent Missions 


Reference to problems arising in 
the relations between permanent 
delegations and the Secretariat was 
made during the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee’s consideration of the ques- 
tion of permanent missions. 

On taking up this item on No- 
vember 29 the Committee had be- 
fore it the annual report of the Sec- 
retary-General regarding the creden- 
tials of the permanent representatives 
accredited to the United Nations. 
This showed that, by November 23, 
1949, a total of 51 Member-states 
have established permanent missions 
at the seat of the United Nations, 
while fifteen similar missions have 
been set up at the Organization’s 
European Office in Geneva. In ad- 
dition, the report noted that a num- 
ber of non-Member states, including 
Austria, Italy, the Republic of 
Korea, and Switzerland, have ap- 
pointed observers to follow the work 
of the United Nations. 

Two draft resolution were con- 
sidered by the Committee during its 
discussion of this subject. A Guate- 
malan proposal recommended that 
the Interim Committee should study 
all questions relating to the setting 
up of permanent missions including 
the manner of regulating relations 
between the permanent delegations 
and the Secretariat, submitting its 
recommendations to the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. An 
Egyptian proposal invited all Mem- 
ber states which have set up per- 
manent missions, but which -have 
not yet transmitted the credentials 
of the permanent representatives to 
the ‘Secretary-General, to do so as 
soon as possible. 

Introducting Guatemala’s proposal, 
Carlos Garcia Bauer emphasized 


some of the complex questions 
which arose regarding relations be- 
tween permanent missions and the 
Secretariat. The organ best equipped 
to study the problem was the Interim 
Committee, as all Member states 
were, or could be represented on it, 
and because it was largely composed 
of members of permanent missions. 
Mr. Garcia Bauer suggested that the 
Interim Committee might also study 
the question of credentials. 

Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, presented 
his delegation’s “extremely simple” 
proposal. Fifty-one Member states 
had set up permanent missions and 
the Secretary-General was in a posi- 
tion to study all problems arising on 
the whole question, without refer- 
ence to the Interim Committee. Sev- 
eral other representatives shared 
this view. Professor Vladimir M. 
Koretsky, of the U.S.S.R., con- 
sidered that questions raised by the 
Guatemalan draft could be studied 
adequately by the Secretariat and 
settled without having to adopt a 
long and impressive resolution. The 
fact that the Interim Committee did 
not appear to have any work, added 
Professor Korétsky, was no reason 
why the Sixth Committee should act 
as an employment agency. 

Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of Legal Af- 
fairs, pointed out that a study had 
been made of all relevant problems 
concerning this question and that, 
the position was satisfactory. 

After some further debate Guate- 
mala withdrew her draft and Egypt’s 
proposal was adopted by 35 votes to 
none, with no abstentions. The Sixth 
Committee’s decision was unani- 
mously endorsed by the General As- 
sembly in plenary session on Dec. 3. 
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Call to Action for Full Employment 


Assembly to Review World Economy at Next Session 


Member governments should con- 
sider, as a matter of urgency, their 
international responsibility under the 
Charter to take action to pro- 
mote and maintain full employment 
through measures appropriate to 
their political, economic and social 
institutions. This recommendation 
was made by the General Assembly 
on November 25, when it adopted 
without change a resolution on the 
full employment problem submitted 
by the Second Committee. (See the 
BULLETIN, Vol, VII, No. 11). 


The resolution also asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to give 
special attention to unemployment 
and under-employment in under-de- 
veloped countries, particularly in 
such critical fields as agriculture. In 
addition, the Assembly decided to 
review the world economic situation 
again at its next session. 


Basic Requirement 


In taking this decision, it sub- 
scribed to the belief that national 
and international action to promote 
and maintain full employment was 
a basic requirement for an expanding 
world economy. It believed, too, 
that the economic development of 
under-developed countries should be 
stimulated to overcome unemploy- 
ment and under-employment among 
those engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. 

It maintained also that failure or 
delay in action to maintain full and 
productive employment, especially 
in countries having an important 
share in world trade, would seriously 
impair the objectives of international 
agreements designed to further the 
production and consumption of 
goods, and the expansion of interna- 
tional trade in such goods on as 
free a basis as possible. A high and 
stable level of investment, particu- 
larly in the under-developed areas, 
the Assembly believed, would con- 
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tribute materially towards _ these 
objectives. 

The Assembly noted with satisfac- 
tion that various governments had 
declared their intention of dealing 
promptly with unemployment and 
recognized the contribution which 
the measures they would take, or are 
taking, would make to world-wide 
economic stability. Such measures, 
the Assembly noted, too, included 
the extension of unemployment in- 
surance, the expansion of social serv- 
ices, public works programs (in- 
cluding low-cost housing and natural 
resources development projects), 
measures affecting the level and 
methods of taxation, and incentives 
for encouraging private capital 
investment. 


The fact that the Economic and 
Social Council intended to study fur- 
ther the related questions of meas- 
ures to achieve full employment and 
to encourage international capital in- 
vestment was also noted with satis- 
faction. The Assembly further ap- 
proved the action of the Secretary- 
General in inviting a group of 
experts to report on national and 
international measures to achieve 
and maintain full employment. 


The plenary debate centered main- 
ly around the pros and cons of this 
resolution and those of a Czechoslo- 
vakian proposal, which had _ been 
previously rejected by the Second 
Committee. 


Czechoslovak Proposal 


This proposal urged Members suf- 
fering from unemployment to adopt 
immediately a number of specific 
measures with the effective participa- 
tion of truly representative trade 
unions. These measures fell into 
three broad categories: the first affec- 
ting workers; the second concerned 
with finance, investment and taxa- 
tion; and the third dealing with 
trade expansion. 


The first category included: adop- 
tion of a comprehensive unemploy- 
ment insurance sytsem; prohibiting 
dismissal of workers without agree- 
ment of the representative trade 
union concerned; increasing their 
purchasing power by wage increases 
and social allowances; reducing 
working hours and the intensity of 
work; and development and exten- 
sion of a broad vocational training 
system. ! 

In the second category were: con- 
trol and reduction of the activities, 
transactions, profits and use of profits 
of trusts and monopolies; price con- 
trols; the democratic reform of tax 
systems; reduction of the proportion 
of revenue from indirect taxes; in- 
creasing taxes on profits; reducing 
expenditure on armaments; and the 
initiation of large-scale productive 
public works programs. 

Among the trade expansion meas- 
ures were: establishment and devel- 
opment of free trade relations be- 
tween countries on a basis of equality 
of rights and respect for the national 
independence and free political de- 
velopment of each country; and es- 
tablishment of a suitable relationship 
between industrial prices and those 
for raw materials and agricultural 
goods, in which regard should be 
paid to living standards of urban and 
rural workers, and also to those of 
under-developed and_ industrialized 
countries. 

Under this proposal, Members 
would also have been asked to report 
to the Economic and Social Council 
on steps taken to implement these 
measures, on the results of the cam- 
paign against unemployment, and on 
obstacles to achieving full employ- 
ment. The Council, in addition, 
would have been asked to examine 
unemployment problems at its next 
session. 

The arguments raised in the plen- 
ary debate followed broadly on the 
main lines of discussion in the Sec- 
ond Committee. 
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James Plimsoll of Australia out- 
lined the obligations imposed by the 
Charter on Members to promote 
full employment and showed how 
these were followed up in the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Second Com- 
mittee. First, it stressed that full 
employment was a universal objective 
to be pursued by every country re- 
gardless of what its economic or 
social system might be, and regard- 
less of its stage of economic develop- 
ment. Unemployment, he = said, 
should be combated whether it took 
the form of mass unemployment in 
industrialized countries, under-em- 
ployment and unproductive employ- 
ment in under-developed countries, 
or whether, as in some countries, it 
took on both these forms. 

Secondly, the resolution went fur- 
ther than the Charter in calling not 
only for full employment, but also 
for productive employment at the 
same time. The aim was that work- 
ing men and women should have 
jobs which would not merely keep 
them from idleness but which would 
also increase the goods and services 
available to the world. 

Thirdly, the resolufion stressed, as 
did the Charter, that the promotion 
and maintenance of full employment 
was an international obligation. By 
maintaining full employment at 
home, said Mr. Plimsoll, all coun- 
tries, especially the big trading na- 
tions, would help to maintain the 
international demand for the goods 
of other countries. 


The Common Objective 


It was for the various Members 
to decide for themselves how to 
attain and maintain full employment, 
as they had different social and eco- 
nomic systems. The international 
viewpoint being most important, 
however, each nation’s policy should 
fit in with those of other countries 
and help them in the common ob- 
jective. 

The full employment question, 
moreover, was linked with other 
problems such as economic develop- 
ment, since maintaining a high level 
of international demand for goods 
throughout the world was essential to 
achieve world full employment. 

The problem required immediate 
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James Plimsoll, of Australia 


attention, stated Mr. Plimsoll. It 
also required constant study, for 
economic adjustments were constant- 
ly taking place because of technolog- 
ical developments and increases in a 
community’s production capacity. To 
solvé these new problems, national 
and international discussions were 
needed. The fact that the subject 
of full employment would remain on 
the Assembly’s agenda for the next 
session therefore indicated not panic, 
but recognition of the need for con- 
stant attention. 

Support for the Second Commit- 
tee’s resolution came also from the 
Netherlands, Pakistan, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
Uruguay, among others. 

It represented the maximum agree- 
ment between the various views 
raised in the Committee, said Mo- 
hammad Hassan, of Pakistan, and 
could be used to meet the situations 
prevailing in different countries. 
Moreover, it left each country free 
to adopt any or all of the measures 
proposed by Czechoslovakia, but at 
the same time emphasized the ur- 
gency of the problem and the need 
to study it within its larger world 
context. Another reason why he 
supported the resolution was that it 
stressed the need for studying the 
question of agricultural employment 
on an international scale, and also 
the question of under-employment in 
under-developed countries. 

The problem of full employment, 
said Adolfo Tejera, of Uruguay, 


could not be solved independently of 
other international economic ques- 
tions. To achieve full employment, 
therefore, an attempt should first be 
made, within the limits of each 
country’s power and capacity, to co- 
ordinate the various factors govern- 
ing its economy. 

The fundamental responsibility for 
unemployment, he added, lay with 
the large, highly developed, industrial 
and populous countries, rather than 
with the small countries. Because 
of their small populations, their lack 
of economic development or their 
small industrial capacity, the latter 
could not, even in periods of great 
depressions, have large numbers of 
unemployed. He believed, however, 
that all countries should contribute 
to the joint struggle. 

Mohamed Abdel Aziz Zayed, of 
Egypt, did not wish to cast any 
doubts on the intentions of Members 
to achieve and maintain full employ- 
ment, but, he stressed, good inten- 
tions were not enough. If Members 
did not succeed in achieving full 
employment, or if they chose to 
attain it by internationally harmful 
measures, the international systems 
of fixed exchanges, for instance, or 
of multilateral trade, would be en- 
dangered. 


“Extremely Vulnerable” 


Agricultural countries, and in gen- 
eral, those which produced primary 
products, were extremely vulnerable 
in this respect, for their prosperity 
depended upon a sustained foreign 
demand for their products. The 
biggest single threat to their pros- 
perity was thus a degeneration in the 
economic activity of industrial coun- 
tries. All-round maintenance of full 
employment was thus a sine qua non 
for the economic development of 
under-developed countries. If they 
could sell their products abroad in 
exchange for capital goods, this 
would employ unused industrial capa- 
city in developed countries; at the 
same time, industrialization would 
help them combat under-employment. 

While not under-estimating the 
contributions of the United Nations, 
Mr. Zayed wished nevertheless to 
point out that three valuable years 
had been wasted in fruitless delibera- 
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tions on the problem in the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission 
and its Sub-Commission on Employ- 
ment and Economic Stability. No 
progress could be made while the 
Economic and Social Council was 
still waiting for the report of the 
ad hoc groups of experts on meas- 
ures to achieve and maintain full 
employment. 

He hoped therefore that the As- 
sembly would have adequate back- 
ground material at its next session 
to deal effectively with the problem. 


A Task for Experts 


Wilson Compton, of the United 
States, felt that the Committee’s res- 
olution embodied all that the Assem- 
bly could do at this session. He 
regretted the re-introduction of the 
Czecholoslovakian proposal which 
had been rejected not only in the 
Second Committee but also in the 
Economic and Social Council, where 
it had been introduced at the in- 
stance of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU). While it 
contained many suggestions with 
which he was in sympathy, he be- 
lieved nevertheless that to prepare 
specific recommendations on these 
suggestions was a task for qualified 
expert groups and the specialized 
agencies, notably the ILO, rather 
than for the Assembly. 

The background of this proposal 
and the interpretation placed upon 
it by its sponsors, especially in the 
Second Committee, he said, indicated 
that its re-introduction lacked con- 
structive purpose. 

Agreeing with this, the representa- 
tives of the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and Uruguay maintained 
that the proposal was fundamentally 
demagogic, and propagandist in pur- 
pose. 

It was, said Mr. Tejera, aimed at 
setting up a kind of class struggle in 
all countries by means of an Assem- 
bly resolution and at handing the 
direction of world economy over to 
certain sections, to the detriment of 
other equally worthy sections. It 


thus overlooked the fundamental . 


guiding principles of democracy. 

In the opinion of C. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, of the Netherlands, it was 
impossible to separate the proposal 
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from its source, the WFTU, which 
had aligned itself more and more 
with the Communist side in the rift 
between East and West. The Assem- 
bly was confronted with a proposal 
which aimed at nothing more than 
giving the world so-called proof that 
the United Nations had failed to 
cope with the main economic prob- 
lems facing the post-war world. In 
dealing with these problems, how- 
ever, Members should first display a 
reasonable awareness of their respon- 
sibility. Cheap resolutions, advocat- 
ing high wages and short working 
hours, would not lead anywhere. The 
attitude and practices of the WFTU 
would not advance the realization of 
United Nations aims, for it viewed 
all economic problems from a Com- 
munist political angle. 


Contradictory Statements 


To support his contention that the 
proposal was irresponsible, Dr. Goed- 
hart recalled Netherlands arguments 
in the Second Committee that it con- 
tained a number of contradictory 
statements. As the WFTU was far 
too intelligent not to see the eco- 
nomic irresponsibility of its proposal, 
he argued, it stated high objectives 
for propaganda purposes. 

What was required was construc- 
tive work, said G. T. Corley Smith, 
of the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom had developed a_ whole 


J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje, of the Nether- 
lands delegation. 








arsenal of weapons against unem- 
ployment, but he did not wish to 
suggest that they could be effective 
on the national level if the world 
were again faced with a severe in- 
ternational depression. International 
action was therefore necessary. So 
far, however, states had not proved 
that they could eradicate mass unem- 
ployment from a free society. But 
there was no reason why countries 
should not try, within the framework 
of the United Nations, to settle their 
problems and create constructive and 
business-like policies for dealing with 
the threat of unemployment. 

The Czechoslovakian proposal, he 
felt, was meant to deceive and con- 
fuse. He even doubted whether it 
was sincere. 

In making this point, he cited the 
attempts of the Czechoslovakian 
Government, and those of _ the 
U.S.S.R. to produce shock workers 
at the same time that other countries 
were advised to reduce working 
hours and the intensity of work. 
Such advice would seriously hamper 
the United Kingdom, as well as other 
countries which were trying similarly 
to produce more goods for export 
to solve their economic problems. 
Reduction of working hours and the 
intensity of work would obviously 
not result in more production. 

Mr. Corley Smith also doubted 
whether the suggestion for reducing 
expenditure on armaments was an 
effective cure for unemployment. In 
making this point, he stressed, how- 
ever, that there were, of course, 
many good arguments in favor of 
disarmament. It would be most 
welcome, he said, if the Soviet Union 
—which had the largest army in the 
world, and which spent 15 per cent 
of its national income on armaments 
—gave a lead in reducing both its 
forces and its armaments output. 


Desire for a Solution 


Czechoslovakia, said Adolf Hoff- 
meister, had submitted its proposal 
with the sincere desire of finding a 
solution for a serious problem, de- 
spite the fact that his country, the 
other People’s Democracies, the 
U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
and the Ukrainian S.S.R., were not 
directly concerned. Unemployment, 
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he explained, did not and could not 
exist in such states whose economies 
were centrally planned and largely 
state operated. 

The Second Committee’s resolu- 
tion, however, avoided all practical 
recommendations, and was confined 
to generalizations—a criticism en- 
dorsed also by Poland and _ the 
U.S.S.R. 

Further, the suggestion in this 
resolution that the world economic 
situation should be reviewed again 
at the next session of the Assembly, 
gave definite grounds for pessimism. 
There had been, Mr. Hoffmeister de- 
clared, a steady rise, for instance, in 
the unemployment figures in the first 
three months of 1949 in Belgium, 
the American, British and French 
Occupation Zones of Germany, in 
Finland, France, Switzerland and in 
the United States, among other 
countries. 


The depression—or the so-called 
recession—in the United States was 
reducing exports from Western Eu- 
rope. In an attempt to counteract 
that process, the latter had devalued 
its currencies to protect its level of 
production and to halt the rise in 
the number of unemployed. — This 
meant lowering workers’ living stand- 
ards to increase exports to the 
United States. Purchasing power in 
the latter country had, however, been 
reduced, which in turn placed United 
States producers in a difficult posi- 
tion. Thus, those two partners were 
continually drawing each other into 
the crisis. The prospects were 
gloomy; protective measures should 
therefore be adopted immediately. 


Problem not Insoluble 


The problem of unemployment 
was not insoluble, Mr. Hoffmeister 
continued, but a solution demanded 
a political approach, not merely a 
genuine desire to solve it; it required 
a firm decision to solve the problem 
by organizing consumption and pro- 
duction along the lines proposed by 
his delegation. It could in no way 
be solved in the interests of employ- 
ers who refused to give employment. 
It could only be solved in the in- 
terests of the unemployed themselves. 
The whole problem of economic 
crisis, too, could be solved by means 
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of effective organization. A planned 
economy, fer instance, solved both 
the problem of crisis and of unem- 
ployment simultaneously, because its 
aim was a balance between consump- 
tion and production. This had al- 
ready been shown in Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Hoffmeister, however, did not 
ask governments to change their eco- 
nomic policies, for that, he said, 
would be regarded as an intervention 
in matters that lay essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of a state. 
Instead, the Czechoslovakian pro- 
posal merely requested the Assembly 
to recommend that Members suffer- 
ing from unemployment adopt -im- 

ediately certain measures which 
would lead to a solution of the im- 
mediate problem. 

The Netherlands’ refusal to con- 
sider any proposal from delegations 
of Communist states was criticized 
by Amazasp Arutiunian, of the 
U.S.S.R. This position, he said, 
would mean the liquidation of the 
United Nations, for this was a forum 
where all states, whatever their in- 
ternal structure might be, met to- 
gether to co-operate. 


The unemployment problem was 
still urgent in many countries. In 
the capitalist countries, the totally 
and partially unemployed amounted 
to more than 40,000,000, and there 
was a disquieting tendency that it 
would continue to rise. It had risen 
most of all in the United States, 
increasing from about 1,000,000 
totally unemployed in 1945 to 2,- 
000,000 in 1946; this year it ex- 
ceeded 4,000,000, and according to 
trade union figures, the number of 
unemployed in October 1945 was 
double that of the previous October. 
The duration of unemployment had 
also increased. The number of par- 
tially unemployed, too, was extremely 
high. In the summer of 1949, the 
number of persons who worked only 
from one to 14 hours a week had 
risen to 1,700,000 while those work- 
ing only 15 to 34 hours a week 
numbered 16,700,000. 


Sceptical of Figures 


Mr. Arutiunian was sceptical of 
United States assertions that its econ- 
omy was still functioning at a very 
high level of employment. He was 


also sceptical of the official figures 
of those employed in that country, 
59,700,000, in July 1949. This, he 
said, included several millions who 
were only partially employed, while 
there were 6,400,000 who were not 
employed at all. The number of 
persons fully employed was_ thus 
35,000,000, not 59,700,000, 

As the economic crisis came closer, 
the proportion of employment in the 
United States became progressively 
less. Even this low level was artifi- 
cially maintained by exceptional anti- 
democratic measures such as the 
“cold war.” But the “cold war” had 
not only failed to prevent unemploy- 
ment, but had weakened the United 
States economic situation by making 
the international economic and po- 
litical contradictions more acute. 
More than $40,000,000,000 had been 
spent in the past three years on the 
“cold war” instead of being used to 
raise living standards. The “cold 
war,” however, had yielded huge 
profits for big companies, banks, 
trusts and monopolies. 


“No Concrete Proposals” 


The Second Committee’s resolu- 
tion did not solve the problems with 
which the United Nations was faced, 
for it contained no concrete proposal 
likely to facilitate the struggle against 
unemployment. 

The Czechoslovakian proposal, on 
the other hand, did contain concrete 
proposals which would fit perfectly 
into the structure of those Member 
states where unemployment was rife. 
The Netherlands representative had 
comdemned the proposal as Commu- 
nistic in character, but it would be 
very regrettable if the capatilist coun- 
tries left it to the Communist coun- 
tries to defend the program of 
measures listed in the Czechoslovak- 
ian proposal. It was tantamount to 
admitting that the Communists alone 
defended the claims always put for- 
ward by working class and demo- 
cratic circles. 

Mr. Arutiunian also questioned 
Dr. Goedhart’s contention that the 
specific measures recommended in 
the proposal were contradictory. 
They were complementary to one 
another. Thus, reduction of mon- 
oply profits and the democratic re- 
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form of the taxation system were not 
inconsistent, for increased taxation 
on profits would reduce the profits 
of monopolies. Nor was it contra- 
dictory to increase wages and at the 
same time reduce working hours, as 
Dr. Goedhart had argued. All social 
developments were moving in this 
direction. 

The WFTU program on which the 
Czechoslovakian resolution was based 
was one which had always been pur- 
sued by trade unions in their fight 
against unemployment. The regret- 
table fact that the international unity 
of workers had been broken by dis- 
sidents could not reduce the dimin- 
ished value of the initiative taken by 
hte WFTU. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
also defended the role of the WFTU 
(which he said represented 70,000,- 
000 organized workers) in urging 
practical steps against growing unem- 
ployment in capitalist countries. 


Downward Trend 


Economic activities were showing 
a definite downward trend in this 
connection, he continued, citing a 
Secretariat report on recent develop- 
ments in the world economic situa- 
tion. World industrial production, 
for instance, was dropping for the 
first time since the end of the war, 
and the crisis was spreading from the 
United States. The demand for con- 
sumer goods had decreased, and their 
production had declined in Europe, 
where mass unemployment was re- 
appearing. Less-developed countries, 
too, were affected; unprotected 
against United States pressure for 
the removal of import controls, their 
infant industries could not prevent 
goods being dumped on them from 
surpluses appearing in more devel- 
oped countries. The prices of co- 
lonial raw materials had also de- 
clined. Devaluation was leading to 
the national impoverishment of many 
countries and to the enrichment of 
the possessors of dollars. 

The direct result of -all this 
was the growth of unemployment 
throughout the capitalist world. 


One could hardly expect the apol- 
ogists of capitalism to be really con- 
cerned with the fate of millions of 
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men and women who, deprived of 
their work, were condemned to live 
in misery, Mr. Katz-Suchy added. 
On the contrary, the opinion had 
even been expressed that unemploy- 
ment was a very healthy phenomenon 
which resulted inevitably from a 
dynamic economy where labor was 
free to move from job to job. They 
claimed, too, that unemployment led 
to a better equilibrium, and it was 
held indespensable for ending post- 
war inflation. 

Further, in certain countries, at- 
tempts were being made to replace 
the concept of full employment by 
one of high or optimum employment. 
This meant that capitalist ruling 
classes saw no way out of the crisis 
except by a gradual elimination of 
all the social improvements which 
the working classes had been able 
to gain during the immediate post- 
war period. The evolution of the 
crisis thus accentuated all the con- 
tradictions harassing the capitalist 
community. On the national level, 
an effort was being made to shift 
the burden of the crisis to the shoul- 
ders of the working masses by re- 
ducing their living standards. On 
the international level, the policy 
was to export unemployment—by 
the United States, for instance, to 
the Marshall Plan countries. 

Warning against the feeling of 
self-satisfaction in the matter among 





a number of delegations, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy criticized the Committee res- 
olution, which they supported, on the 
ground that it did not offer any con- 
structive solution. By rejecting the 
program advanced by the WFTU, 
which spoke for the vast majority of 
nearly 70,000,000 organized work- 
ers, they rejected a request by labor 
for security. 

This program was embodied in the 
Czechoslovakian proposal, which 
contained two main ideas. The first 
was that as long as unemployment 
existed, measures must be taken fo 
improve the living conditions of 
those who remained without jobs. 
The second was based on the as- 
sumption that unemployment could 
be substantially reduced by an ade- 
quate economic policy. The pro- 
posal, he concluded, indicated the 
only possible approach to the prob- 
lem and was the only one which 
corresponded to the real issues and 
demands, 


Voting in Assembly 


The Assembly, however, adopted 
the Second Committee’s resolution 
by 41 votes to 5, with 2 abstentions. 
The Czechoslovakian proposal was 
rejected by 27 votes to 5, with 12 
abstentions, after a paragraph-by- 
paragraph roll-call vote. 


° 
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A Field Service Approved 


Assembly Also Decides for a Panel of Observers 


A United Nations Field Service of 
not more than 300 persons and a 
panel of 2,500 Field Observers will 
be established as a result of decisions 
taken by the General Assembly No- 
vember 22. The Assembly adopted 
two resolutions to this effect recom- 
mended by its ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee (see the BULLELIN vol. VII, 
no. 9, pages 584-85). 

During debate, Carlos Pittaluga 
(URuGuAyY) said careful considera- 
tion of every aspect of the two reso- 
lutions—political, financial and legal 
—disclosed nothing which could be 
objected to. He recalled that while 
the original proposals of the Secre- 
tary-General had been considerably 
amended, the opposition had not 
concerned itself with these changes 
and their arguments had _ never 
varied. 

First, Professor Pittaluga said, the 
Field Service could in no way be 
regarded as constituting an armed 
force which, under Article 43, must 
be put at the disposal of the Security 
Council. Nor could it be used for 
coercive action, as envisaged in 
Chapter 7 of the Charter. Both the 
Secretary-General and the ad hoc 
Committee stated that the Field 
Service would not have a military 
character and the report clearly 
stated that it would not be armed. 
Only in special circumstances, and 
with the authorization of the local 
government, could it carry light 
weapons to protect staff. 


A Clear Statement 


Secondly, to counter any legal ob- 
jections to a Panel of Field Observ- 
ers, he would point out that the reso- 
lution stated clearly that the panel 
could not be called upon unless there 
was an explicit resolution of the 
General Assembly, the Security 
Council, or some other body author- 
ized by the General Assembly. 
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Article 97 of the Charter stated 
that it was the duty of the Secretary- 
General to supply the Organization 
with the necessary staff and he was 
therefore fully, authorized to protect 
that staff. 

The United Nations must have the 
necessary staff to protect the lives 
and safety of those who compose 
missions and are carrying out duties 
for the United Nations. This prin- 
ciple was implicit in the Charter and 
had been officially enunciated by the 
International Court of Justice in its 
advisory opinion on compensation 
for damages suffered in the service 
of the United Nations. 

As to the financial aspects these 
had been carefully studied. (See the 
box below). Services would be im- 
proved with little increase in the 
budget. The Panel of Observers 
was to be merely a list of available 
individuals and their expenses would 
be merely nominal until they were 
called upon for duty. 

Anything which might render 
more effective the functioning of the 
organs of the United Nations was a 
step toward international peace and 
security and all recognized that the 
success of measures designed to solve 
internal controversies depended, to a 


FIELD SERVICE COST 
FOR 1950 IS $71,000 NET 


Establishment of a United Na- 
tions Field Service will involve a 
net additional cost under the 1950 
budget of $71,000, according to a 
report of the Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee. 


A gross expenditure of $337,- 
000 will be required, according to 
the report, but $266,000 of this 
amount will be offset by savings 
in Section 6 of the budget and by 
revenue from staff assessments. 

No additional expenditure for 
1950 is foreseen in connection 
with the Panel of Field Observers. 





great extent, on the efficient opera- 
tion of United Nations missions. 

Pierre Montel (FRANCE) said his 
delegation favored the establishment 
of a Field Service, but could not sup- 
port the proposal for a Panel of Ob- 
servers, not from any legal objection, 
but because it did not appear that 
this would give better results than 
the existing system. 


Problem of Selection 


The Security Council already was 
using observers, hence the problem 
was merely to determine how to se- 
lect the observers. Political neutral- 
ity as well as technical competence 
had to be ensured. 

So far the Secretary-General 
had called upon Member states to 
choose personnel who, in the light 
of the particular task, were best 
qualified. This procedure had func- 
tioned well; only the fact that it was 
slow had been adduced against it. As 
a result, the Secretary-General had 
suggested drawing up a list in ad- 
vance, a panel from which he might 
choose personnel to be used on a 
particular mission. 

It was impossible to contemplate 
abandoning the idea that selections 
must be made to guarantee the po- 
litical neutrality and impartiality of 
observers. Too, the competences 
must be highly varied. It was the 
conclusion of his Delegation that 
when the time came to resort to the 
Panel, it would be found to lack the 
elements required for a particular 
case and it would be necessary to 
resort to the method used in the past. 

It also should be borne in mind 
that the list would be valid only for 
a short period; France would not be 
in a position to keep on an unem- 
ployed basis persons proposed for 
the Panel. A list of unavailable per- 
sons, drawn up on an abstract level, 
would serve no useful purpose. 
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The Representative of Poland, Jan 
Drohojowski, said his country op- 
posed creation of a special para- 
military unit inside the Secretariat. 
This was unconstitutional and might 
set a dangerous precedent. 

If additional evidence were re- 
quired that the creation of an armed 
guard was not merely, in the words 
of the Secretary-General, “designed 
to render precisely the same services 
as are now rendered in a less sys- 
tematic way by members of the Sec- 
retariat,” he would point to the fate 
of an amendment proposed in the ad 
hoc Political Committee, to the effect 
that the United Nations Field Serv- 
ice should be placed at the disposal 
of United Nations missions only in 
response to a specific resolution by 
the Security Council or the General 
Assembly. The majority had voted 
down this obvious and non-contro- 
versial amendment. The authors of 
the scheme preferred to be free to 
use the Field Service at their own 
pleasure. 

As to the Panel of Field Observ- 
ers, the Polish delegation saw no rea- 
son to adopt a plan which aroused 
so many doubts in so many delega- 
tions. It should be stressed that no 
restrictions whatsoever were pro- 
vided as to the arms which the ob- 
servers could carry. The expression 
“protective weapons” could mean 
much more than side-arms. Such 
vague language obviously was de- 
signed to make possible creation of 
an international army in violation of 
Article 43 of the Charter. 


Common Feature 


S. K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) said 
the question had a feature in com- 
mon with two previous questions dis- 
cussed by the General Assembly, the 
Interim Committee and the admis- 
sion of new Members. Attempts 
were being made to challenge the 
efforts of the United Nations and to 
direct those efforts toward under- 
mining the Security Council, toward 
depriving that organ of its rights 
and duties and conferring its func- 
tions upon other United Nations 
organs. 

Those who attempted to find some 
legal basis for illegal measures had 
referred to Article 97 of the Char- 
ter. The first sentence of that ar- 
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ticle read: “The Secretariat shall 
comprise a Secretary-Generai and 
such staff as the Organization may 
require.” Article 97 covered only 
personnel required to service United 
Nations Headquarters. 


Pierre Montel of France 


Actually, the question of the crea- 
tion of a Field Service and a Panel 
of Field Service was covered by 
Chapters VI and VII of the Charter 
and fell entirely within the scope of 
the Security Council. On the basis 
of the Charter, neither proposal 
could be submitted by the Secretar- 
iat. The attempt to set up these 
services within the framework of the 
Secretariat would confer upon it 
functions and powers bearing upon 
the settlement of disputes, conflicts 
and situations all of which had no 
secretarial character whatsoever. 

Furthermore, the organizational 
structure of the contemplated Field 
Service had the open characteristics 
of a military organization. Those 
to be chosen were men of 22 to 30 
years of age with previous military 
training, they were to wear uniforms, 
live in barracks, be organized in mili- 
tary units, have, arms at their dis- 
posal and undertake special field 
training. 

The Third Session of the General 
Assembly had rejected the Secretary- 
General’s proposal for a United Na- 
tions Guard but the sponsors had not 
abandoned their efforts, they now 
made another attempt in the form of 
revised proposals by the Secretary- 
General. A study of these proposals 


showed there was nothing new in 
them except perhaps the title, in- 
stead of United Nations Guard it 
now was called a Field Service and a 
Panel of Field Observers. The revi- 
sion had added two thousand to the 
500 originally suggested by the Sec- 
retary-General for Field Observers. 


Flagrant Violation 


Acceptance of the draft resolu- 
tions would mean flagrant violation 
not only of Article 43 but of Articles 
24, 34, 36 and 39 of the Charter. 
It was an attempt to circumvent the 
Security Council, the only United 
Nations organization which could 
have at its disposal any armed force, 
whether numbered in hundreds or in 
many thousands. 

John Sherman Cooper (UNITED 
STATES) said his delegation strongly 
favoured both the Field Service and 
the Panel of Field Observers. It 
considered the resolutions added 
nothing to powers now possessed by 
the Secretary-General. Not only did 
he possess the power, he now had 
imposed upon him the duty to pro- 
vide these services when requested 
by an appropriate United Nations 
organ. Practically, the resolution 
would do no more than systematize 
functions which the Secretary-Gen- 
eral now was performing with re- 
spect to field missions. There was 
nothing in the size of the proposed 
service, or in its duties and func- 
tions, which could lead reasonably 
to the belief that its establishment 
would circumvent the Security Coun- 
cil. 


Principle of Equality 


As proposed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, the two services took into ac- 
count the great principle of the 
Equality of all Members of the or- 
ganization. His delegation felt the 
resolutions represented an affirmative 
step which would strengthen the mis- 
sions of the United Nations. 

Put to a vote, the resolution for 
establishment of a United Nations 
Field Service was adopted by 46 to 
five, with three abstentions. The 
resolution for establishment of a 
United Nations Panel of Field Ob- 
servers was adopted by 38 votes to 
six, with eleven abstentions. 
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Messages on Human Rights 


Anniversary Marked by Members of Commission 


The personal messages which ap- 
pear below were sent by members 
of the Commission on Human Rights 
to mark the first anniversary of the 
adoption and proclamation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. They are those received be- 
fore press time of this edition of the 
BULLETIN. 


When the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights was approved in 
Paris, the United Nations took the 
first effective step to implement its 
obligation, contained in the San 
Francisco Charter, to promote uni- 
versal respect for fundamental 
human rights, regardless of race, sex, 
language, or religion. For the first 
time a document with universal 
aspects proclaimed, in a precise form, 
the minimum rights which man 
should enjoy on earth; regardless of 
where he may live. 

For many peoples, most or all the 
rights contained in the Declaration 
are not new; for others, however, 
they represent outstanding progress. 
But there is no doubt that the 
Declaration has great value for all 
because it stipulates the rights which, 
according to the United Nations, the 
greatest international ° organization 
ever formed, constitute fundamental 
human rights, the minimum which 
man should enjoy. Since December 
10, 1948, the peoples of the world 
have known the nature of these 
rights, and they will increasingly 
demand their strict implementation. 

On the first anniversary of this his- 
toric Declaration, it is fitting to call 
on all peoples to strive for the effec- 
tive guarantee of these fundamental 
rights, for the good of human peace 
and harmony. 

—CAaRLOs GARCIA BAUER, 
GUATEMALA 


Those who are celebrating this 
first anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, should 
do so recognizing that the Declara- 
tion is still in many cases a “stand- 
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ard of achievement” and not an 
accepted code. We must look today 
not so much back to the satisfaction 
we felt when a year ago the As- 
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sembly of the United Nations pro- 
claimed the Declaration, as forward 
to the work still to be done by “every 
individual and every organ of so- 
ciety” in making the ideas of the 
Declaration known, understood, and 
accepted in fact as well as in prin- 
ciple. In the world there is still so 
much suffering and discord that 
would not be there if all states pro- 
mulgated the fundamental human 
rights set out in the Declaration. 

But in the end it is not the laws 
of states that make men “act to- 
wards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood.” It is the recognition 
by every man of the rights of other 
men, equal with his own. It is the 
acceptance of duties and responsi- 
bilities as the counterpart of rights 
and freedoms. 

—J. M. Bowie, 
UNITED KINGDOM 


On December 10, 1948, three 
years after San Francisco, the As- 
sembly of the United Nations, meet- 
ing at Paris, adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, pro- 
claiming a noble and great program 
for all persons and all groups. 

In order not to disappoint the just 
expectations of humanity suffering 
under oppression, the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights at 
once began to frame the first of a 
long series of conventions, defining 
the rights and liberties which States 
are prepared to respect and guarantee 
from now on. 

Its first draft has now been sub- 
mitted for the judgment of public 
opinion and of governments. But a 
great deal of work must be accom- 
plished to make its contents more 
complete and, particularly to insert 
in it effective national and interna- 
tional guarantees. 

If public opinion understands that 
which is hidden beneath legal for- 
mulae, and if a great surge of feeling 
comes from all peoples to encourage 
us, perhaps we shall be able, in a 
year, to take a second decisive step 
at the 1950 Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

A survey of the first results ob- 
tained since the adoption of the 
United Nations Charter cannot, 
therefore, make us self-satisfied. It 
should be a forceful encouragement 
in taking a new step, in the efforts of 
the United Nations to attain the 
great aim contained in the Charter. 

The second World War, which 
brought so many disasters, was the 
“War of Human Rights.” Therefore, 
the peace must be founded upon 
respect for fundamental liberties. 

—RENE CASSIN, FRANCE 


The proclamation of the first Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
is, without doubt, the most transcen- 
dent act accomplished by the United 
Nations during the four years of its 
existence. 





Thanks to it, humanity will know, 
with certainty, the fundamental 
rights granted them by the United 
Nations Charter, and to which the 
signatories of the Charter are com- 
mitted. 





Hernan Santa Cruz 


The importance of the Declara- 
tion resides, too, in the fact that its 
provisions outline a democratic so- 
ciety in the economic and social as 
well as the political sense, and based 
on the principle that individual rights 
can be guaranteed by such a society. 

For this reason, the Declaration 
incorporates, in its final articles, 
specific provisions stipulating that its 
own articles cannot be invoked 
against the rights it establishes, and 
permitting democratic states to de- 
fend themselves against any such at- 
attempts. 

By the specific provisions of the 
Charter, the United Nations is com- 
mitted to a strict international super- 
vision over the observance and im- 
plementation of the articles of the 
Declaration of Human Rights. The 
General Assembly, the Economic 
and Social Council, and the Com- 
mission on Human Rights have un- 
derstood this obligation and on many 
occasions have carried out their duty 
in the name of the United Nations. 
I believe that these organs will con- 
tinue on the same road and con- 
tribute to the fulfillment of the great 
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objective of the Declaration of 
Human Rights: the protection of the 
fundamental rights of the individual 
within a democratic society. 
—HERNAN SANTA CRUZ, CHILE 


There are many people who are 
firmly convinced that those of us 
who have been working on the 
Human Rights Commission on the 
Declaration and Covenant of Human 
Rights are, in the present situation 
of the world, wasting our time. It 
seems to them that with so much of 
the world under the control of gov- 
ernments whose respect for human 
rights such as personal liberty of 
thought and speech is practically 
non-existent, this work of the Com- 
mission lacks all reality. Even worse, 
it seems to build up the false im- 
pression that all members of the 
United Nations are devoted to the 
protection of human rights, at a time 
when this is unfortunately, but ob- 
viously, false. 

I am not one who shares this alto- 
gether pessimistic view, although 
equally I must confess that there 
have been many occasions in the 
Commission and the Assembly during 
the past couple of years, when I have 
experienced a feeling of frustration 
that much of what we have been 
trying to do is unlikely to have real 
meaning in those places where it is 
most needed. Those countries which 
are prepared to concede a measure 
of their absolute sovereignty in the 
interests of international supervision 
of human rights are, at the present, 
those countries where such super- 
vision is unnecessary, or only 
theoretically desirable. At the other 
extreme, some countries which cry 
loudest about human rights are those 
who would never permit any action 
by the United Nations to enforce 
them in their countries. 

My own position is between that 
expressed by the optimists who think 
wrongly that we are legislating en- 
forceable rights now, and that of the 
pessimists who look on us as starry- 
eyed, but misguided, philanthropists. 
The Commission is doing something 
which is of immediate, if limited 
value. This is exemplified by the ef- 
fect of the passage of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights on debates 
in the Assembly in relation to re- 





ligious persecution in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Our real faith in the work of 
the Commission, I admit, lies in its 
historical importance for the future. 
These declarations and covenants 
have an abiding and really important 
place in the development of decent 
democracy as we know it. Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the provisions of the 
American Constitution have an im- 
portance—a real and practical im- 
portance—that none would deny. 
When they were made they meant 
little in reality. In their historical 
setting they are vital. I have faith 
that the work of the United Nations. 
in the field of human rights is of 
equal importance. 


—J. D. L. Hoop, AUSTRALIA 





A year has gone by since the 
adoption of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. One need not be 
reminded that this action constitutes 
one of the most important decisions 
in the history of the United Nations. 
For this reason the third General As- 
sembly has been termed the “Session 
of Human Rights.” But we must re- 
member that the adoption of the 
Declaration is nothing more than an 
application of the Charter which, 
more than once, has_ influenced 
Member states to emphasize human 
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rights and fundamental _ liberties. 
Thus, the Declaration is essentially 
the announcement of fundamental 
principles, the singling out of rights 
implicit in the Charter. 

Since the adoption of the Declara- 
tion, many delegations have referred 
to it in Committee debates, support- 
ing their points of view by citing its 
provisions. Some delegations demand 
the application of the Declaration, 
and, in their speeches, call for respect 
for human rights and fundamental 
liberties. Therefore, the Declaration, 
which is a pronouncement without 
legal obligation, carries considerable 
moral force which results, to an ex- 
tent, in its respect and enforcement 
by Member states. 

Nevertheless, these slightly opti- 
mistic considerations should not 
make us forget that the work of the 
Commission on Human Rights is far 
from ended. As long as the Covenant 
and its full applications have not 
been adopted, we cannot say that the 
United Nations has fulfilled all its 
obligations. For the Covenant and 
certain of its applications will im- 
pose, on the states, legal obligations 
which will reinforce the Declaration 
and effectively help to bring about 
the respect of the rights and guar- 
antees of liberty for all humanity. 
Only then shall we be able to declare 
that the United Nations has fulfilled 
the obligations imposed on it by the 
Charter in the field of Human Rights. 


—OmarR LOUTFI, EGYPT 
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A year has passed since that his- 
toric moment. The Declaration seems 
to have already taken its place as 
one of the major documents of the 
present age. It has been referred to 
almost as frequently as the Charter. 
A growing body of interpretation and 
jurisprudence is already built up 
around it. In some countries it has 
entered into the political thinking of 
responsible parties. The work on the 
Covenant has been largely guided by 
it. It has been subjected to much 
criticism, both fair and unfair, but 
one thing is becoming increasingly 
clear with the passage of time, name- 
ly, the supreme significance of 
obtaining agreement on, and of 
adopting without opposition, the sub- 
stantive content of this enumeration 
of basic human rights. Surely, a Plato 
or a Leibniz could, having regard to 
the actual nature of man and to the 
present temper of the world, produce 
a far more perfect document, but 
then it would not enjoy the same 
universal interest which the present 
Declaration, having been elaborated 
through the concern and labor of 58 
governments and_ thousands of 
responsible minds, actually enjoys. 

The moment of historic signifi- 
cance for the United Nations and 
for the Declaration was when, on 
October 24, Mr. Trygve Lie, in the 
presence of President Truman, in the 
ceremony of the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations, 
placed a copy of the Declaration “for 
all time” together with the Charter 
inside the cornerstone. Thus, the two 
solid foundations of the United Na- 
tions seem to be the Charter and the 
Declaration. Those of us who had 
something to do with the production 
of the Declaration were never hap- 
pier than at that moment. 

—CHARLES MALIK, LEBANON 


It is a year now since the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights was passed by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

It is a declaration which sets a big 
ideal for the civilized nations to fol- 
iow, and as such it is a great docu- 
ment. 

Ideals equally great have been 
placed before the world before now. 
If the world is not the wiser for 


them, the reason, in the first place, 
is that people are ignorant of them; 
and, secondly, that they have not 
been implemented in actual conduct. 
It is, therefore, very essential that the 
Declaration be explained to the peo- 
ple; and, secondly, that the human 
rights as defined in it be implemented 
by the States which have signed the 
Declaration. 

The problem of. implementation is 
now before the Human Rights Com- 
mission. I hope that the proposals 
for implementation will also meet 
with the same ready approval by the 
General Assembly. 

—RMkrs. HANSA MEHTA, INDIA 


One of the outstanding features of 
the United Nations Charter is, 
without doubt, that it brings funda- 
mental human freedoms and the 
dignity of the human being into the 
framework of international legal 
order, as basic principles of the com- 
munity of states. 

Not only are peoples, as legal per- 
sonalities, called to reaffirm their 
faith in the great postulates of the 
Charter, but, in addition, the indivi- 
dual is introduced into that document 
as the center of gravity of the United 
Nations. This is clearly seen in the 
concepts of the preamble to the Char- 
ter, in the purposes and principles 
therein established, and in all meas- 
ures directed toward effective respect 


John D. L. Hood 
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World-Wide Publicity Given 


On December 10, 1948, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
was proclaimed by the General As- 
sembly as “a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all 
nations.” 

The value of the Declaration de- 
pends on universal public under- 
standing and support. Aware of this, 
the Assembly directed that the widest 
possible publicity be given to the 
text. In the last twelve months, the 
Declaration has been published, dis- 
cussed, written about, and taught, 

More than a million and a half 
copies of the United Nations text of 
the Declaration have been published, 
in poster, folder, and booklet form, 
in the five official languages. In ad- 
dition, texts prepared or approved by 
the authorities of the states con- 
cerned have been collected in Bur- 
mese, Danish, Esperanto, Finnish, 
German, Greek, Iranian, Irish, Jap- 
anese, Macedonian, Norwegian, 
Portuguese, Serbo-Croatian, Sin- 
halese, Slovene, Swedish, Tagalog, 
and Turkish. Several of these are be- 
ing printed by the Department of 
Public Information. Offset negatives 
of these latter publications will be 
made available to organizations in- 
terested in reproducing from them. 

Prominent publications in many 
countries have featured articles con- 
cerning the Declaration, with the co- 
operation of the United Nations. On 
December 10, the first anniversary, 
every Mexican newspaper published 
the text. In such non-self-governing 
territories as Bermuda, British Hon- 


duras, and Nyasaland, the text has 
been reproduced in the official 
gazettes. 

At the end of 1949, a special mail- 
ing of material on Human Rights, 
including a discussion guide, will be 
sent from Lake Success to all law 
schools, schools of social science, 
and university libraries in the world. 
Other United Nations publications 
on this subject include “Human 
Rights Year-Book,” “Political Rights 
of Women,” “For Fundamental 
Human Rights,” and “The Status of 
Women.” 

Human rights has been the theme 
of radio programs in many countries, 
aside from daily broadcasts from the 
official United Nations radio. In 
Paris, the Radio Diffusion Francaise 
presented a program entitled Sym- 
phonie humaine en do majeur. From 
New York, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System transmitted a docu- 
mentary broadcast: Citizen of the 
World. In Kansas City, the Liberty 
Network, one of the largest in the 
Midwest, prepared a major broadcast 
in which Mrs. Hansa Mehta, of 
India, a member of the Commission 
on Human Rights, appeared. 

Television programs have also 
publicized the Declaration, one such 
program featuring an interview with 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

The text of the Declaration has 
been recorded by the Department of 
Public Information in Chinese, Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish. Transcrip- 

(Continued on page 749) 
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for the fundamental 
liberties of man. 

For this reason, from the very 
beginning of the world organization, 
we had to think of drafting a 
Declaration, universal in character 
and a clarification of the basic 
human rights, “if man is not to be 
compelled to have recourse, as a 
last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression,” in the 
words of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on December 10, 1948. 

In commemorating the first anni- 
versary of this event, one of the 
culminating moments of humanity in 
its constant effort to make a better 
world order, it is appropriate to 
praise the patient, untiring, and dedi- 
cated manner with which the United 
Nations has approached its task. 

The proclamation of human free- 
dom in that memorable Declaration 
crystallizes the profound desire of all 
peoples to create a world in which 
human beings, free from fear and 
poverty, can enjoy all their rights, 
and particularly freedom of speech, 
thought, and religion. 

Thus the Declaration incorporates 
the unforgettable concepts which 
were expressed by President Roose- 
velt during moments of dark uncer- 
tainty. The spirit of the great late 
President burns bright in the work 
of the United Nations, with the in- 
spiring presence of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, President of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, who is close- 
ly linked to all efforts for the final 
triumph of the Charter of Human 
Rights. This will contain, in addition 
to the Universal Declaration, a Cove- 
nant and the measures needed for its 
application. Thus the common ideal 
approved by the Assembly in 1948 
will become, as soon as possible, 
clear and positive legal -obligation 
through which the United Nations 
can defend and protect the effective 
observance of human rights through- 
out the world, regardless of race, sex, 
language, or religion. 

—JosE Mora, URUGUAY 


rights and 


It is a tribute to the common sense 
and good will of the peoples of the 
world that they were able to over- 
come their differences sufficiently to 
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compose a Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which affirms the 
eternal primacy of the human spirit 
and the organic unity of the human 
family. The Declaration transcends 
national boundaries and erases the 
dividing lines of races and creeds. All 
the cherished liberties for which in- 
dividual nations had fought in the 
past, and which have been enshrined 
in the constitutions of individual 
states, are extended by the Declara- 
tion to all men. It is the first col- 
lective proclamation of the inalien- 
able rights and freedoms to which 
every human being holds title as a 
world citizen. 

The Declaration is an integration 
of the diverse political, economic and 
social ideals of the international com- 
munity. The great concepts of 
political liberty contained in the older 
Magna Cartas are reaffirmed with 
dignity and eloquence side by side 
with the articles defining the social 
and economic rights essential to the 
stability and well-being of the mod- 
ern world. The Declaration con- 
stitutes a meeting of minds repre- 
senting divergent and even conflicting 
cultures, traditions, and ways of life. 
As such it provides a sound basis for 
further progress. 

For the Declaration, important 
enough in itself, is but the first step 
in the fulfillment of one of the pri- 
mary aims of the United Nations. 
The goal, as set forth in the Preamble 
of the United Nations Charter, is the 


recognition, observance, and practice 
of the fundamental human rights and 
freedoms by all the Members states. 
The Declaration defines these rights 
and freedoms. The proposed Cove- 
nant, when it is finally approved, will 
make their observance legally bind- 
ing upon the signatory states. The 
machinery for implementation, which 
will be subsequently created, will 
prescribe the measures for putting 
them into effect. 

The ultimate objective is to help 
secure lasting peace, a peace built 
on the indestructible foundations 
of freedom, justice, and universal 
respect for the inherent dignity and 
the God-given rights of man. 

—BRIGADIER GENERAL CARLOS 
P. ROMULO, President of the 
General Assembly, Philip- 
pines. 





In its short lifetime the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights has 
already proved its worth. Wherever 
and whenever human rights and 
fundamental freedoms are discussed 
the Universal Declaration holds the 
undisputed place as the principal, 
authoritative elaboration of the high 
principles of liberty, equality, and 
justice to which the peoples of the 
United Nations have pledged them- 
selves by the Charter. 

The task of assuring universal 
respect of these ideals was not com- 
pleted, however, by the adoption of 
the Declaration a year ago. Differ- 
ences of emphasis and interpretation 
still exist, and in the field of practical 
realization very much remains to be 
achieved. In years to come the Com- 
mission on Human Rights and other 
competent bodies of the United Na- 
tions will continue their efforts of 
translating the broad principles of 
the Declaration into precise direc- 
tives for governmental action. This 
is a task which will never be com- 
pleted; new situations will require 
new solutions. But high above con- 
troversies as to ways and means the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights will remain the guiding star. 

The unreserved acceptance of the 
Declaration all over the world holds 
out great hopes for the future of the 
United Nations. No system of inter- 
national co-operation and security is 
likely to endure unless it is based 
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upon a common devotion to certain 
moral values and _ ideals. The 
Declaration of Human Rights has 
proved to reflect a profound aspira- 
tion of peoples everywhere toward 
liberty and social justice. Occasional 
attempts by arbitrary rulers to direct 
the aspiration through improper 
channels cannot detract from the 
genuineness and strength of the com- 
mon ideals. 

Respect of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms anywhere in 
the world is therefore a matter of 
concern to people everywhere in the 
world. Progress towards their full 
realization should be encouraged by 
mutual action of all nations, and 
shortcomings should not be exempted 
from critical review by international 
bodies. Undoubtedly, however, the 
common cause would best be served 
if attention was concentrated by each 
country and each government on 
what it has still to achieve itself. 
Human rights and fundamental free- 
doms are nowhere realized beyond 
improvement. No type of social or- 
ganization can rightly claim to have 
attained perfection. 

If I might express a wish on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, it would be the following: 
May no effort be spared by any in- 
dividual or any government to shape 
the development of society in the 
image of the Declaration, and may 
the assistance and encouragement 
which the United Nations can offer 
be readily sought. 

—-Max SORENSON, DENMARK 


One year is a very short time in- 
deed. Yet, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights has already in- 
creased in historic significance. 
“Human Rights” should be _ pro- 
nounced with a double accent: the 
accent should be put not only on the 
word “Rights” but also on the word 
“Human.” As time goes on, people 
will realize with deepening convic- 
tion that the qualitative advancement 
of the character of Man is the real 
business of true civilization and 
should form the central effort of all 
Men—worthy of the name! 


—P. C. CHANG, CHINA 


P. C. Chang 


December 10 is the first anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and many people are observing this 
day all over our country. I hope 
that in other parts of the world this 
day is also being observed. 

The value of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights lies, of 
course, in the fact that having set 
standards and voiced aspirations for 
individuals throughout the world 
where their basic human rights and 
freedoms are concerned, it can now 
serve as a basis for better under- 
standing among the nations of the 
world since they must discuss their 


conceptions and what they intend to 
do about these aspirations. The 
Declaration forms a basis on which 
to build among all nations an at- 
mosphere of mutual understanding in 
which peace can grow. 

I hope that as we come to this date 
each year we will be able to see ad- 
vances made throughout the world 
which will draw us closer together 
in our efforts to achieve respect for 
the rights of the individual and a 
better world atmosphere. 

—Mkrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

UNITED STATES 


A MESSAGE FROM UNESCO 

On 10 December 1948, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions proclaimed the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. The 
observance of this important anni- 
versary would be void of meaning if 
we who are celebrating it failed to 
realize the challenge that it brings: 
what have we done, what are we do- 
ing, and what can we do in the 
future to help ensure that the lofty 
principles of that Declaration are 
carried into effect? 

No man today, in these troubled 
times, can take refuge in the thought 
that, for countless centuries, the hu- 
man race has existed without exercis- 
ing the unversal precepts as con- 
tained in the Declaration. The in- 
famy of our violent past can ac- 
count, perhaps, for our distrust of 
the future; it does not, however, 
justify present inaction. 

The Declaration of 10 December 


Charles Malik, Lebanon, Rapporteur; René Cassin, France; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, United 
States, Chairman of the Commission. 
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is not only a milestone in history: 
it is also a plan of campaign. Every 
paragraph is a call to action; every 
line a condemnation of indolence; 
every sentence reproves some aspect 
—individual or national—of our 
past; every word forces us to re- 
examine our present state. Can any 
of us say: “Not Guilty?” 


No Country Guiltless 


No country is guiltless of the op- 
pression that still weighs upon man- 
kind. How many States can boast, 
even within their own frontiers, a 
real and complete code of freedoms? 
And, even if they could, would they, 
by that fact alone, have fulfilled their 
duty towards the rest of the world. 

Truth recognizes no frontiers. The 
destiny of man is a universal re- 
sponsibility shared by everyone. So 
long as any right of any man is 
violated, the United Nations’ Decla- 
ration will hold us guilty of coward- 
ice, negligence, laziness and inhu- 
manity. The document signed in 
Paris a year ago will seem a very far 
off goal so long as men anywhere 
still have to endure hunger and want, 
injustice and ignorance. 

The Declaration of 10 December 
moves us—it moves us because it 
was written in the blood of millions 
of men and women who died that we 
might be able, one day, to proclaim 
these principles. And what is writ- 
ten in the peoples’ blood can never 
be erased. 

Documents such as the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights are in- 
centives not to complacency but to 
heroism. There is little value in 
writing them; the important thing is 
to live them. They are not just 
dreams or hopes. They are calls to 
action, showing us the tremendous 
gap that exists between the promise 
and the fulfilment. It is we who 
must close that gap, bringing all our 
talent and strength to the task. To 
sustain this ideal, built up at such 
heavy cost, demands of us tenacity 
and courage. 


UNESCO’s Effort 


That is why UNESCO is trying to 
make known the Declaration of 10 
December everywhere, both to the 
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adult and the child in school. Our 
conduct will never be imbued with 
its principles if these are taught me- 
chanically. These principles can only 
be learned through practice. Every 
right has its corresponding duty: for 
instance, the right to education im- 
plies our duty to give others the edu- 
cation they need; the right to work 
implies that we must work to earn 
that right; the right to freedom of 
thought implies that we must both 
think freely and tolerate others’ free- 
dom of thought; the right to equality 
before the law implies the need to 
respect the laws that ensure that 
equality; and, finally, that funda- 
mental right, rooted in the hidden 
depths of our being—the right to 
life—bids us respect in all circum- 
stances the right of others to live. 
To spread throughout the world a 
knowledge of the Declaration of 10 
December is to launch a world-wide 
campaign for decent living condi- 
tions for all, to be brought about by 
governments in solemn and practical 
recognition of their duties in regard 
to the social development of man- 
kind. UNESCO’s great mission is to 
help States to fulfil those duties in 
the fields of education, of science 
and of culture. And what more in- 


spiring role could we ascribe to cul- 
ture, education and science than to 
make all men the guardians and 
therefore the faithful executors, of 
the Universal Declaration? 

On a day like this, millions of 
children bow before a great symbol: 
the dignity of man—of the man that 
each child, between hope and fear, is 
preparing to become. Let us try to 
ensure that the world they will in- 
herit is happier than the one into 
which we, ourselves, were born. The 
nations are tired of fighting fruitless 
wars; but they are no less tired of 
hearing barren precepts. The peoples 
want words that are borne out by 
deeds. Every one of the rights of 
man was fought for: and we must 
fight to keep and extend them. It is 
not enough to set aside a day in 
commemoration of the principles 
that we are now celebrating. Cele- 
brating them means preparing to 
carry them out. And carrying them 
out means practicing them every day, 
every hour, in every action of ours 
throughout our lives. Thus shall we 
be men living in independence, cour- 
age and faith in the condition of 
man. 

—TERRES BODET, 
DIRECTOR GENERAL, UNESCO 


TEXT GIVEN WORLD-WIDE PUBLICITY 


(Continued from page 746.) 


tions in the latter three languages 
have been used throughout the New 
York City public-school system. 

The Department has also prepared 
a film-strip illustrating the Declara- 
tion. It is, at present, being dis- 
tributed in English, and versions in 
other languages are in preparation. 
A motion picture on human rights, 
entitled Our Town, the World is also 
being completed. 

Extensive publicity has been given 
to the Declaration by the various 
non-governmental organizations. Par- 
ticularly active in this work are 
Rotary International, the Foreign 
Policy Association, the International 
Association for the United Nations, 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and the World Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Guides for class- 
room discussion, in the United 
States, have been edited and dis- 
tributed by the National Education 


Association throughout the country. 

The Declaration has also received 
international publicity through an 
essay contest on Human Rights, or- 
ganized by the Department of Pub- 
lic Information. By the end of 1949, 
twelve contestants from as many 
different countries were awarded 
prizes of expense-paid trips to Lake 
Success. 

At the exhibition organized by the 
Government of Haiti to celebrate the 
bicentennial of Port-au-Prince, the 
United Nations pavilion has Human 
Rights as its theme. 

The fourteen United Nations In- 
formation Centers have, with unre- 
mitting effort, worked to organize 
lectures, distribute texts, and prop- 
agandize the Declaration in news- 
papers and periodicals. Their effort 
has resulted in a network of publicity 
which spreads from Lake Success 
throughout the world. 
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ASSEMBLY ACTION ON SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Court Asked For Opinion On Territory's Status 


By an overwhelming vote, the 
General Assembly on December 6 
decided to ask the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion on the international status 
of South-West Africa. Specifically, 
the Court asked whether the govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa 
still has obligations under the original 
League of Nations mandate; and 
whether it has the competence to 
modify the international status of 
South-West Africa. The Court was 
requested to transmit its opinion to 
the Assembly at its next session, in 
order that the question may be con- 
sidered further. 


In a second resolution on this con- 
troversial issue (see box on page 
756) the Assembly expressed regret 
that the Union Government had 
withdrawn the undertaking given in 
1947 to submit annual reports to the 
United Nations on its administration 
of the territory, and invited it to 
resume the submission of such re- 
ports. In this resolution the Assem- 
bly also reiterated in their entirety 
three previous resolutions adopted on 
the question, which had recommen- 
ded that South-West Africa should 
be placed under the International 
Trusteeship System. The Assembly 
invited the Union Government to 
comply with all the recommendations 
contained in these earlier resolutions. 

In taking this action (see pages 
753 and 755 for full text of resolu- 
tions) the Assembly endorsed the 
decisions of its Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee, reached after more than 
two weeks of intensive debate. 


South Africa’s Position 


Emphatic opposition to both the 
draft resolutions came from G. P. 
Jooste, of South Africa, who, in the 
course of a long speech, reviewed 
the various developments concerning 
South-West Africa, culminating in 
the recent action taken by the Fourth 
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Committee. This action had been 
viewed with some _ apprehension 
abroad, and in his country the reper- 
cussions had been of the most serious 
nature. His Government, as well as 
the peoples of the Union and of 
South-West Africa, had been im- 
mediately and vitally affected by 
the Committee’s action. 


In 1946 South Africa had in- 
formed the United Nations that it 
would send information of the same 
nature as that furnished by the ad- 
ministering powers under Article 
73(e) of the Charter: a unilateral 
and voluntary undertaking given 
with a view to promoting under- 
standing, goodwill, and cooperation, 
but this voluntary undertaking did 
not imply any commitment for the 
future. Much of the trouble which 
had arisen was, he thought, due to 
the fact that the voluntary nature of 
his Government’s undertaking, and its 
specific reservation made at the time 
of that undertaking, had been for- 
gotten. It had been interpreted as a 
permanent commitment, one which 
the Union Government was neither 
legally nor morally empowered to 
terminate. 


The decision to discontinue the 
teports had been taken for four 
reasons: first, because there appeared 
little understanding in the United 
Nations of the unique nature of the 
circumstances governing South-West 
Africa’s relations with the Union; 
secondly, because there appeared 
little recognition of the assurance 
given that the territory would con- 
tinue to be administered in the spirit 
of the League of Nation’s Mandate; 
thirdly, because the information pre- 
viously submitted had been used for 
“unwarranted criticism” of the Union 
Government’s administration of the 
territory; and, fourthly, because the 
Union could not agree that the sub- 
mission of reports was indicative of 
accountability to the United Nations 


for its administration of South-West 
Africa. 

The unwarranted condemnation of 
the Union’s policy in South-West 
Africa was having the most detri- 
mental effects on the relations be- 
tween the various groups in the 
territory, relations which should be 
harmonious if the Union Govern- 
ment was to fulfil its heavy task. His 
Government, fully conscious of the 
“sacred trust” it had assumed in un- 
dertaking the mandate, had never 
deviated from the path along which 
it was endeavoring to lead the peo- 
ples of South-West Africa to the 
achievement of that degree of devel- 
opment which was their right, and 
which was his Government’s duty to 
ensure them. Fulfilment of this 
task, however, required time and 
peaceful» and orderly conditions 
which the authorities concerned 
could not jeopardize by ignoring the 
continued activity of those seeking to 
bring about suspecion and enmity. 


“Root of the Matter” 


Mr. Jooste then turned to the 
Fourth Committee’s decision to hear 
representatives of the indigenous 
peoples of South-West Africa, which 
he considered as “the root of the 
whole matter.” That decision was 
contrary to all precepts of law and 
procedure. The United Nations had 
derived no authority to hear petitions 
either from the Covenant of the 
League, or the mandate. Some dele- 
gations regarded the Union as being 
legally bound to place South-West 
Africa under the Trusteeship System, 
but in no single case had this con- 
tention been accepted by the As- 
sembly. Whatever some might say 
about the Charter’s legal require- 
ments, South-West Africa was not a 
Trust Territory, and therefore, as 
Chapter XII of the Charter did not 
apply to the territory, such right of 
petition as existed under the Charter 
surely could not be invoked. An 
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oral hearing had been given by the 
Committee in a matter which disre- 
garded all precedent and ignored all 
those legal factors which should 
have governed the Committee’s de- 
cision. The Committee’s decision, 
he recalled, was taken on the affirma- 
tive vote of 25 delegations—not even 
half of the total membership of the 
United Nations. Such a precedent 
would now be used with great em- 
barrassment to a number of other 
Member-states, and surely this was 
not in keeping with the spirit of 
mutual assistance and conciliation 
which should animate the organiza- 
tion, if it was to fulfil that high pur- 


Mr. B. Shiva Roo, of India, talks with Mr. G. 
P. Jooste, of South Africa. 


pose for which it was created. The 
Committee’s decision to retain the 
Rev. Michael Scott’s statement as a 
part of the official records was, more- 
over, not in keeping with the dignity 
of the organization. 

Mr. Jooste described the draft 
resolution to refer the question to 
the International Court as a “mean- 
ingless gesture” inspired by countries 
which were intent on deciding the 
issue on political grounds, regardless 
of the legal opinion of the Court. 
If accepted, the resolution would 
stand as “the negation of the sover- 
eign rights of Member states of the 
organization, and remain as a prece- 
dent which could only have the most 
detrimental effect on the United Na- 
tions.” With regard to the last 
paragraph of the second draft resolu- 
tion, concerning the submission of 
certain documentation to the Court 
by the Secretary-General, Mr. Jooste 
said that, if this were accepted, the 
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Assembly would be referring to the 
International Court a document of a 
“propagandistic and political nature” 
which had no bearing whatsoever on 
the question upon which the Court 
was asked to express an opinion. 
Such a procedure could only lead to 
confusion and would require the 
Court to take into consideration, un- 
verified propagandistic material, con- 
trary to the provisions of Article 76 
of the Charter, and Article 65 of the 
Statute of the International Court 
of Justice. - Furthermore, in doing 
this, the Assembly would ratify the 
Fourth Committee’s action with re- 
gard to the hearing granted to the 
Rev. Scott. Such a precedent was, 
he thought, of so grave a nature that 
it would thereafter be uncertain 
whether any truly democratic Mem- 
ber state could guarantee good gov- 
ernment and effective administration 
of its own territory. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jooste stated 
that his delegation believed—and 
still wished to believe—that the 
United Nations would some day be- 
come humanity’s certain bulwark 
against all those evils which, for 
centuries, had threatened human 
progress and happiness and which 
today sought to create disunity and 
conflict. They should not allow that 
future to be jeopardized by permit- 
ting, in their discussions of one an- 
other’s problems, practices which 
could only serve to militate against 
the goodwill and understanding that 
must govern their relations in the 
United Nations. 


General Debate 


During the ensuing debate several 
representatives reiterated the views 
expressed in Committee discussion. 
Speaking as Chairman of the Fourth 
Committee, Hermod Lannung, of 
Denmark, declared that an _ over- 
whelming majority of the Assembly 
would deplore the fact that a solu- 
tion of this difficult question had not 
been found on the basis of their 
earlier resolutions. . The question 
might, of course, have been submit- 
ted to the Court before. But up to 
the present they had not been with- 
out hope of reaching a solution on 
the basis of the earlier resolutions or, 
at least, of reaching a satisfactory 
modus vivendi until a solution could 


be found. It was now obvious that 
this hope had failed. In these cir- 
cumstances, and since important legal 
questions were at issue, Mr. Lannung 
considered it was a positive, practical 
and constructive step to submit the 
problem to the International Court. 
At its next session the General As- 
sembly would then have an authori- 
tative opinion on the legal aspects of 
the question of South-West Africa. 
It would be in a better position to 
reach a solution, the weight of which 
would be greater as it would be 
based on a legal study by the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. 

Because of the growing under- 
standing and agreement that it was 
appropriate and natural to go to the 
Court for an opinion, seventeen dele- 
gations had joined in introducing 
an amendment to the second draft 
resolution presented by the Fourth 
Committee, which was intended to 
fill the lacuna existing in that pro- 
posal. Mr. Lannung appealed to the 
Assembly to endorse the Committee’s 
proposals and this joint agreement. 

Charles Fahy, of the United States, 
endorsed the proposal to refer the 
question to the International Court. 
At the same time he emphasized that 
such a reference should not be im- 
paired by a current reiteration of 
political views on the legal questions 
involved. He did not think it neces- 
sary to argue that there was a 
necessary inconsistency in the simul- 
taneous reference to the Court and 
the reiteration of a political view. 
It was unwise to act in both respects 
at the same time, when the reference 
to the Court would achieve the best 
results in a single step. It was for 
this reason alone that the United 
States opposed the proposal to cen- 
sure the Union Government. This 
did not mean the United States had 
changed its basic attitude with regard 
to the obligations of the Union Gov- 
ernment. It was simply that his 
delegation considered it best to seek 
the opinion of the highest tribunal in 
the international community, before 
taking any other decision. 

Sachin Chaudhuri, of India, said 
his delegation had sponsored the first 
draft resolution before the Assembly 
because it believed the Union Gov- 
ernment should be reminded that the 
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United Nations disapproved its re- 
fusal to submit further reports on 
the administration of South-West Af- 
rica. India could not subscribe to 
the view that a mandatory power 
could assume absolute dominion over 
a mandated territory, without any 
responsibility to account to an inter- 
national body for the administration 
of the territory. Without embarking 
on a lengthy discussion of this inter- 
esting legal problem, Mr. Chaudhuri 
thought it sufficient to observe that 
South Africa, a Member of the 
United Nations, had freely under- 
taken the obligation to furnish infor- 
mation. That undertaking was, no 
doubt, given in good faith, and they 
would have expected that, if nothing 
else had impelled the Union Govern- 
ment, this good faith and goodwill 
would have impelled it to furnish 
these reports. Moral commitments, 
where they were talking of human 
rights and of the betterment of the 
conditions of peoples, were as great 
and compelling as any legal com- 
mitments. 

In this case the Assembly was 
concerned not only with people who 
were backward, and in need of ad- 
vancement, but with a_ territory 
which, after the First World War 
was given in charge of the Union of 
South Africa. By no stretch of 
imagination could the territory be 
considered to belong to the manda- 
tory power. Mr. Chaudhuri empha- 
sized that India had submitted its 
proposal not in a spirit of condem- 
nation, but more in an endeavor at 
persuasion. Considering the proposal 
moderate in its terms and reflecting 
the real view of the Assembly, India 
only hoped that her efforts would 
succeed and that the Union Govern- 
ment would see its way to resuming 
the submission of information on 
South-West Africa. 


Self-Determination 

South Africa’s view that the hear- 
ing granted in the Fourth Committee 
had violated the rights of a sovereign 
state and a Member of the United 
Nations was refuted by Henry F. 
Cooper, of Liberia. He stressed that 
South-West Africa had been awarded 
to South Africa as the mandatory 
power by the Treaty of Versailles, 
with the object of promoting the 
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Members of the United Kingdom’s Delegation to the Assembly (left to right) Mr. Hector 
McNeil, Sir Alexander Cadogan, and Sir Terence Shone. 


welfare of the inhabitants and pre- 
paring the territory for self-govern- 
ment or independence. But the 
South-West Africa Affairs Amend- 
ment Act amounted to a _ virtual 
annexation of the territory by the 
Union. 

The tide of self-determination was 
sweeping forward all over the world, 
said Mr. Cooper, and South Africa 
should heed the “writing on the 
wall.” 

In view of the persistent refusal of 
the South African Government to 
submit such reports, Liberia consid- 
ered that to request an opinion from 
the International Court would be to 
throw doubt upon the legality of the 
General Assembly’s previous action. 
It would be strange, therefore if the 
International Court were to reply in 
the negative to the question whether 
the Union of South Africa continued 
to have international obligations un- 
der the mandate for South-West Af- 
rica. Such a reply would mean that 
the Administering Authorities would 
be fully entitled to annex the Trust 
Territories in their charge. In asking 
for an advisory opinion on such a 
question, the Assembly would, at the 
same time, be questioning the very 
legality of its own Charter. 

Nicholas G. Lely, of Greece, 
doubted if the Union Government 
had really repudiated its assurance to 
submit reports on South-West Africa, 
recalling that when this was given 
the Union Government had made 
the specific reservation that the sub- 


mission of such information implied 
no commitment for the future. Since 
there had been no repudiation of any 
previous assurance, Mr. Lely felt the 
first draft proposal was basically un- 
founded, and in essence was unfair 
to the Union Government. 


A Contradiction? 


Roland Lebeau, of Belgium, main- 
tained that in presenting the two 
draft resolutions the Fourth Commit- 
tee had, in fact, invited the General 
Assembly to contradict itself. On 
the one hand, it would be issuing a 
reproach, pronouncing, as it were, a 


condemnation. It would thus assert 
its rights to take decisions with 
which the Union Government would 
be bound to comply, thereby imply- 
ing that certain obligations had been 
violated. On the other hand, by 
consulting the International Court 
on these points the Assembly would 
at the same time be admitting its 
ignorance of the legal status of the 
territory concerned, and its ignor- 
ance of the Union’s obligations, espe- 
cially as regards the Charter. There- 
fore, the Assembly would be recog- 
nizing that it had doubts as to the 
extent of its competence and the 
scope of its decisions. 

Although the legal situation must 
be clarified by the Court—and should 
have been done so long ago—Bel- 
gium could not take a stand on the 
substance of the whole question as 
long as this legal problem had not 
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South-West Africa: Assembly 
Resolution | 


WHEREAS the General Assembly 
noted, in resolution 141 (II) of 
1 November, 1947, that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South 
Africa had undertaken to submit 
reports on its administration of 
the Territory of South-West Af- 
rica for the information of the 
United Nations, 


WHEREAS, in resolution 227 
(Ill) of 26 November, 1948, the 
General Assembly recommended 
that the Government of the Union 
of South Africa continue to sup- 
ply annually information on the 
administration of the Territory of 
South-West Africa. 


WHEREAS the Government of 
the Union of South Africa in a 
letter to the Secretary-General of 
11 July, 1949, which was trans- 
mitted to the Member states, 
stated that no further reports 
would be forwarded, 


WHEREAS the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, in resolution III (V) of 21 
July, 1949, has called to the at- 
tention of the General Assembly 
the decision of the Government 


of the Union of South Africa not 
to transmit further reports and 
has informed the General As- 
sembly that this decision precludes 
the Trusteeship Council from ex- 


ercising further the functions 
envisaged for it in resolution 227 
(III) of 26 November, 1948, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


1. EXPRESSES REGRET that the 
Government of the Union of 
South Africa has withdrawn its 
previous undertaking, referred to 
in resolution 141 (II) of 1 
November, 1947, to submit re- 
ports on its administration of the 
Territory of South-West Africa 
for the information of the United 
Nations; 

2. REITERATES in their entirety 
General Assembly resolutions 65 
(1) of 14 December, 1946, 141 
(II) of 1 November, 1947 and 
227 (III) of 26 November, 1948; 

3. INvITEs the Government of 
the Union of South Africa to re- 
sume the submission of such re- 
ports to the General Assembly 
and to comply with the decisions 
of the General Assembly con- 
tained in the resolutions enumer- 
ated in the preceding paragraph. 
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been clarified. Mr. Lebeau felt that 
by simultaneously adopting both 
these draft resolutions the Assembly 
was contradicting itself, and might 
be exposing itself to the charge of 
having lacked impartiality. 

This view was disputed by José 
Mendoza, of Guatemala, who re- 
called that nobody had denied in 
Committee debate that the Union 
Government had obligations to sub- 
mit reports on the administration of 
South-West Africa. Therefore, the 
Committee had recognized the neces- 
sity of maintaining the position taken 
by the Assembly in earlier resolutions 
on the question. In order that the 
whole problem should be dealt with 
completely, Mr. Mendoza urged the 
adoption of both the proposals before 
the Assembly. 

Briefly reiterating the position 
taken by the United Kingdom in 
Committee debate, Sir Terence Shone 
said his delegation could not accept 
the tone of condemnation with re- 
gard to the submission of reports, 
particularly the phrase concerning 
the repudiation of previous assur- 
ances by the Union Government. 
The United Kingdom regretted that 
the more moderate form of the draft 
originally suggested by India was not 
accepted by the Committee. With 
regard to the second draft proposal, 
the United Kingdom had consistently 
taken the view that if there were any 
doubts as to the -legal position the 
proper course was to obtain a ruling 
from the International Court. The 
precise form of the questions to be 
submitted to the Court was very im- 
portant—and he could not support 
question 1(b) in its present form. 
Further, the United Kingdom con- 
sidered it unnecessary and inappro- 
priate to enumerate the documents 
to be referred to the Court. It was 
for the Court to decide what material 
it required to enable it to discharge 
its task, Sir Terence said. 


The Voting 


Before commencing the voting on 
the two draft resolutions, President 
Romulo ruled that a two-thirds ma- 
jority would be required in respect of 
the first proposal before the As- 
sembly. The rtling was challenged 
by Guatemala but upheld by a vote 
of 23 to sixteen, with six abstentions. 





Mr. Robert Robbins, member of the United 
States Delegation. 


Following a sectional roll-call vote, 
the first draft resolution, as amended, 
was adopted hy 33 votes in favor, 
nine against, with ten abstentions. 
Those voting against were: Belgium, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Sweden, South Af- 
rica, and the United States. The fol- 
lowing abstained: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, Israel, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Before proceeding to vote on the 
second draft, calling for an advisory 
opinion from the International Court, 
the President ruled that as _ this 
proposal was of a procedural nature 
it would require only a simple ma- 
jority. Objecting to this ruling, Mr. 
Jooste, of South Africa, held that in 
the past all proposals concerning 
South-West Africa had been con- 
sidered as important questions and 
had called for a two-thirds majority. 
Moreover, in the case of the question 
of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa, a similar proposal to refer 
certain aspects of the problem to the 
International Court had _ required 
such a majority. 

General Romulo pointed out that 
the two cases were different. The 
case cited by Mr. Jooste had been 
exceptional, in that it had been pro- 
posed in the form of an amendment 
to the substance of the resolution 
which required a two-thirds ma- 
jority, and since the adoption of that 
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amendment would have precluded a 
vote on the proposal in substance, a 
two-thirds majority had been neces- 
sary. Furthermore, it was under- 
stood that that decision was not to be 
regarded as setting a precedent for 
the Assembly. The President there- 
fore maintained his ruling. 

Before voting on the resolution as 
a whole the Assembly first voted on 
a joint amendment to the first opera- 
tive paragraph of the draft, adding 
the phrase: “Are the provisions of 
Chapter XII of the Charter ap- 
plicable and, if so, in what manner, 
to the Territory of South-West 


Africa?” This was adopted by 39 
votes to six, with seven abstentions. 
The second part of the second opera- 
tive paragraph of the draft, listing 
documents to be sent to the Inter- 
national Court, was then approved 
by a roll-call vote of 21 to 20, with 
eleven absentions. The draft resolu- 
ton as a whole was then adopted by 
40 votes in favor, seven against, with 
four abstentions. 

With the disposal of the question 
of South-Africa, the Assembly com- 
pleted its consideration of the report 
of its Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee. 


TRIBAL VIEWS ON SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Committee Hears Groups’ Spokesman 


Much of the Fourth (Trusteeship ) 
Committee’s debate on South-West 
Africa revolved around the question 
as to whether relevant communica- 
tions received on the subject should 
be circulated, and whether a hear- 
ing should be granted to one or 
more representatives of the indigen- 
ous inhabitants of the Territory. Af- 
ter a lengthy discussion the Com- 
mittee decided to circulate certain 
parts of a communication from the 
Rev. Michael Scott, a South African 
clergyman, speaking for various 
groups in South-West Africa. 

Subsequently, the Committee en- 
dorsed its sub-committee’s recom- 
mendations that an oral hearing 
should be granted to the Rev. Scott. 
This decision was emphatically op- 
posed by the representative of the 
Union of South Africa, G. P. 
Jooste, who announced that, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of his 
Government, his delegation would be 
absent during the Committee’s hear- 


ing. 


Rev. Scott’s Statement 


The Rev. Scott then made his 
statement to the Committee on No- 
vember 26. 

At the outset, the Rev. Scott ex- 
plained that he had not come to ex- 
press his own views to the United 
Nations, but rather to present those 
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of people who were not allowed to 
come and state their own case: more 
specifically, the Herero people, the 
Hottentots, the Namas, and the 
Berg-Dameras of South-West Africa. 


In order to save the Committee’s 
time, he had prepared documents 
which he hoped would be circulated 
and scrutinized either by the Com- 
mittee or an organ specially ap- 
pointed for that purpose, consisting 
of members of the Secretariat hav- 
ing knowledge of African problems. 
He had collected all the statements 
of the indigenous population in a 
volume entitled “In Face of Fear,” 
statements which were the results of 
months of travel during which he 
had covered many thousands of 
miles. 

The Rev. Scott hoped that the 
truth of those statements would be 
established, and that the Committee 
would realize that the Mandatory 
Power had bombed and machine- 
gunned the tribe of the Bondel- 
swartz, in order to drive them from 
their lands; that their windmills had 
been destroyed, their houses and gar- 
dens burned and their cattle confis- 
cated. The indigenous peoples also 
hoped that the Committee would 
realize that by means of discrimina- 
tory laws, such as thé Pass Laws and 
the Master and Servants Act, the 
original population of the Territory 


had been reduced to a condition of 
servitude to another race. 

In 1947, the United Nations had 
received a petition from the Hereros 
and other indigenous inhabitants re- 
garding the proposed incorporation 
of South-West Africa with the Union 
of South Africa. The petitioners had 
then asked for the return of their 
tribal lands and, since they had not 
been allowed to present the petition 
themselves, they had asked him to 
do so. After reporting back to them 
in South-West Africa, the Rev. Scott, 
on visiting Windhoek (capital of the 
Territory) on October 20, 1948, was 
asked to accompany a deputation of 
indigenous peoples which wished to 
see the Prime Minister of South 
Africa. He had also been asked to 
proceed to Paris to obtain a hearing 
before the General Assembly for 
them, as they felt their livelihood 
and future were at stake. Owing to 
certain difficulties placed in his way 
in South Africa, however, he had 
been delayed and had reached Paris 
only when the Fourth Committee 
had ended discussion of the problem 
of South-West Africa. He had there- 
fore had to wait another year for the 
Committee to reassemble. 

The Rev. Scott quoted from the 
Parliamentary record of the Union 
Parliament of April 4, 1949, in 
which the Prime Minister had stated: 
“It is now recorded in this legisla- 
tion for the world to see that we no 
longer recognize the existence of 
the Mandate.” According to the 
Prime Minister the aim of that Act 
was “to knit South-West Africa and 
the Union together constitutionally 
in such a manner that the two coun- 
tries will in future be inseparably 
bound together.” 


Racial Discrimination 


Assailing the Union Government's 
oppressive policies of outright racial 
discrimination in South-West Africa, 
the Rev. Scott quoted from various 
statements made during the last few 
years by the tribes in the Territory. 
A typical statement, made to the 
Rev. Scott on July 24, 1948, read: 
“One of the most onerous laws in 
our country is the Pass Law, under 
which adults are prosecuted. Nor 
are we exempted from this law in 
extreme old age. People must first 
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produce proper proof from the doc- 
tor to be freed of work and for per- 
mission to live in the towns. Under 
this law we feel like slaves, because 
under it we are being prosecuted and 
oppressed daily. Those who are 
found in towns without work are 
given a pass, valid for six days, to 
seek work. If the holder of such a 
pass does not find work within the 
time limit he is put out of the town. 
Where he must go, live and work is 
not taken into account. 

“When people arrive at the police 
station the first question asked of 
them is ‘Where is your pass?” When 
they reply that they have no pass 
they are told: ‘Well I’m going to 
send you to prison for being with- 
out a pass; you have no right to 
come here without a pass... .’” 

“Another law deprives us of own- 
ership rights. Every person who 
owns a house is expected to pay five 
shillings annually and four shillings 
monthly for water and _ lavatories. 
The general wage of a town work- 
man is 20 to 25 shillings a month, 
and from this wage they are ex- 
pected to pay all their taxes.” 

Another statement quoted by the 
Rev. Scott told of the conditions 
under which farm laborers work. ... 
“The hours on the farm start about 
5 a.m. They wash buckets, clean 
stables, take cows to grazing and 
bring them back to the kraals at 
dark. The men looking after sheep 
start at about 6 a.m. and finish at 
7.30 p.m. Some farmers prefer to 
give the meat from karakul lambs to 
their pigs and fowls rather than to 
their laborers if there is not enough. 
Sometimes the sheep and cattle have 
better shelter than the laborers who 
are paid between Ils. and 13s. a 
month.” 


Prime Minister's Visit 


The Rev. Scott went on to tell of 
the visit of the Union Prime Minis- 
ter to Windhoek in October 1948, 
when he was asked to receive a 
deputation of those who had peti- 
tioned the United Nations, in order 
that they might explain their needs 
to him. As the Prime Minister had 
been unable to receive that deputa- 
tion in person a memorandum had 
been drawn up and submitted to 
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him and to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. This con- 
tained the following passage: “It 
has been our faith and prayer of the 
Herero people that our tribe will one 
day be reunited and that our tradi- 
tional lands, of which we were dis- 
possessed by the Germans, will one 
day be restored. We believe that 
this will be a necessary step in the 
rehabilitation and recovery of our 
people from the grievous wrongs 
from which we have suffered, and 
that it will come about in God’s good 
time, and with the growth and 
strengthening of the human con- 
science.” 

The memorandum concluded with 
an appeal for a constitutional sys- 
tem of Trusteeship to be established, 


South-West Africa: Assembly 
Resolution II 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


“RECALLING its previous resolu- 
tions 65 (1) of 14 December 
1946, 141 (Il) of 1 November 
1947 and 227 (IIL) of 26 Novem- 
ber 1948 concerning the Terri- 
tory of South-West Africa, 


CONSIDERING that it is desir- 
able that the General Assembly, 
for its further consideration of the 
question, should obtain an ad- 
visory opinion on its legal aspects, 


1. DECIDES to submit the fol- 
lowing questions to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice with a 
request for an advisory opinion 
which shall be transmitted to the 
General Assembly before its fifth 
regular session, if possible: 

“What is the international status 
of the Territory of South-West 
Africa and what are the interna- 
tional obligations of the Union of 
South Africa arising therefrom, 
in particular: 

“(a) Does the Union of South 
Africa continue to have interna- 
tional obligations under the Man- 
date for South-West Africa and, 
if so, what are those obligations? 

“(b) Are the provisions of 
Chapter XII of the Charter ap- 
plicable and, if so, in what man- 
ner, to the Territory of South- 
West Africa? 


“(c) Has the Union of South 


“whereby all races can look forward 
with confidence and hopes of fulfil- 
ment for the right aspirations of all 
sections.” 


Although he did not receive the 
deputation of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, the Prime Minister on that oc- 
casion saw a deputation from the 
German community in connection 
with the restoration of their rights 
of citizenship, said the Rev. Scott. 
In a subsequent letter from Wind- 
hoek, the Secretary for External Af- 
fairs, Mr. Forsyth, wrote to the Rev. 
Scott: “The Union Government do 
not consider themselves accountable 
to the United Nations Organization, 
to the Government of the United 
Kingdom, or to the British Com- 
monwealth in respect of their ad- 


Africa the competence to modify 
the international status of the 
Territory of South-West Africa, 
or, in the event of a negative re- 
ply, where does competence rest 
to determine and modify the inter- 
national status of the Territory?” 

2. ReEQquEsts the _ Secretary- 
General to transmit the present 
resolution to the International 
Court of Justice, in accordance 
with Article 65 of the Statute of 
the Court, accompanied by all 
documents likely to throw light 
upon the question. 

The Secretary-General shall in- 
clude among these documents, the 
text of Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations; the 
text of the Mandate for German 
South-West Africa, confirmed by 
the Council of the League on 17 
December 1920; relevant docu- 
mentation concerning the objec- 
tives and the functions of the 
Mandates System; the text of the 
resolution adopted by the League 
of Nations on the question of 
Mandates on 18 April 1946; the 
text of Articles 77 and 80 of the 
Charter and data on the discus- 
sion of these Articles in the San 
Francisco Conference and the 
General Assembly; the report of 
the Fourth Committee and the 
official records, including the an- 
nexes, of the consideration of the 
question of South-West Africa at 
the fourth session of the General 
Assembly. 





ministration of the Territory of 
South-West Africa, and _ therefore 
cannot look with favor upon the 
proposal that a delegation of the 
Herero people should visit Europe 
for the purpose of making represen- 
tations along the lines suggested.” 

The Rev. Scott stressed that for 
Africans the whole question of the 
future of South-West Africa went 
deep down to a fundamental prin- 
ciple of right and justice, involving 
the integrity of relationship with the 
African peoples, as it had developed 
over a long period of colonial his- 
tory. Only the Trusteeship System 
could safeguard the rights and pos- 
sessions of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants. The ravages which the past 
century had wrought in the destruc- 
tion of human life, as well as of the 
soil of Africa and its forests, and 
the wastage of its many resources 
by the mining of its land and people 
had brought its population to a turn- 
ing point in African history. 

In conclusion, the Rev. Scott ap- 
pealed for the urgent consideration 
by the United Nations of two basic 
proposals: 


e That an opportunity should be 
given to the people of South-West 
Africa to state their own case be- 
fore the United Nations, or before 


a commission appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and that no ‘final 
decision regarding the disposal of 
the Territory should be reached until 
the petitioners had been given an 
opportunity to state their views 
through their own spokesman. 

e That their lands should be re- 
turned to the people and the Terri- 
tory brought under the Trusteeship 
System. 


Right of Petition 


The South-West Africa Act, the 
Rev. Scott emphasized, had given 
the European population (number- 
ing one-tenth of the whole popula- 
tion) the right to elect six represen- 
tatives to he Union Parliament in 
Souh Africa. The non-Europeans, 
on the other hand, were accorded 
no right to elect any representatives 
whatsoever, and had thus lost the 
right of petition. Furthermore, un- 
der this new Act, no international 
control could be exercised over the 
treatment of the indigenous peoples. 

Many South Africans, both white 
and black, looked to the United Na- 
tions to help them maintain and 
strengthen the principle of “the 
sacred trust of civilization” in that 
part of the world. 


The Rev. Michael Scott seen with Mr. Stephen Alexis, Permanent Representative of Haiti 


to the United Nations. 


Assembly’s Previous Action 
on South-West Africa 


South-West Africa was origin- 
ally mandated by the League of 
Nations to the administration of 
the Union Goyernment. In De- 
cember, 1946, the General As- 
sembly invited the Union to place 
the territory under United Na- 
tions Trusteeship. The next year 
the Assembly repeated its recom- 
mendations and, in November, 
1948, it maintained its earlier 
position that the territory should 
be placed under Trusteeship and 
noted with regret that the earlier 
recommendations had not been 
complied with. The Union Gov- 
ernment had, during 1947, sub- 
mitted a report on the administra- 
tion of the territory. The As- 
sembly resolution recommended 
that until an agreement was 
reached on the subject South 
Africa should continue to furnish 
information which was to be ex- 


' amined by the Trusteeship Coun- 


cil. 

The Trusteeship Council at its 
fifth session on July 21, 1949, con- 
sidered a letter to the Secretary- 
General from D. W. Jordaan, 
Deputy Permanent Representative 
of the Union of South Africa. 

The Union Government, the 
letter announced, had “regretfully 
come to the conclusion that in 
the interests of efficient admini- 
stration” no further reports on 
South-West Africa should be for- 
warded to the United Nations. 

The letter reaffirmed the Union 
Government’s assurance to the 
Assembly of administering South- 
West Africa “in the spirit of the 
Mandate.” It also reaffirmed that 
a new arrangement for closer as- 
sociation of the territory with 
South Africa does not mean in- 
corporation or absorption. 

After reviewing this develop- 
ment, the Trusteeship Council 
adopted a resolution calling the 
General Assembly’s attention to 
the fact that the Union of South 
Africa had carried out its inten- 
tion of bringing about acloser as- 
sociaton with South-West Africa 
and decided not to transmit any 
further reports to the United Na- 
tions on this territory. South Af- 
rica’s action had precluded the 
Council from exercising the func- 
tions envisaged in the General As- 
sembly’s last resolution on South- 
West Africa. 
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NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Assembly Adopts Ten Resolutions 


Significant developments concern- 
ing the relation of the United Na- 
tions to Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories resulted from the General 
Assembly’s consideration of ten res- 
olutions submitted by the Fourth 
(Trusteeship) Committee. All ten 
were adopted without change on 
December 2. 

The most controversial of the 
proposals dealt with the re-establish- 
ment, for three years, of a Special 
Committee on information transmit- 
ted under Article 73(e) of the Char- 
ter; an invitation to that Committee 
to study the factors to be taken 
into account in defining a Non-Self- 
Governing Territory; and an invita- 
tion to administering members vol- 
untarily to transmit data of a 
political nature. 

Already debated during seventeen 
meetings of the Fourth’ Committee, 
where they had passed with large 
majorities, the resolutions brought 
emphatic statements of support and 
Opposition in the Assembly. Both 
in the Committee and before the 
conclusion of the Assembly discus- 
sion, Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
and France stated that they would 
not feel bound in any matters aris- 
ing from the adoption of the pro- 
posals. 


Committee Debate 


In 1949, information on only 64 
of the 74 territories enumerated by 
the administering members three 
years before had been transmitted. 
This cessation of information had 
been discussed by the 1949 Special 
Committee which, deciding the mat- 
ter was beyond its competence, had 
referred it to the Fourth Committee. 
A considerable part of the debate in 
the Fourth Committee was, there- 
fore, occupied by this question and, 
as a corollary, the problem of defin- 
ing the term ‘“Non-Self-Governing 
Territory.” 

France and the United Kingdom 
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stated that they had not submitted 
information on some territories be- 
cause of constitutional changes. 
They pointed out that since Article 
73(e) called for the transmission of 
information “subject to such limita- 
tion as. security and constitutional 
considerations may require,” it was 
solely for the administering power 
to decide when a territory ceased to 
be non-self-governing within the 
meaning of Article 73. 

When a particular territory was 
sufficiently advanced, it was no 
longer necessary to transmit infor- 
mation concerning it. The United 
Kingdom, for instance, had ceased 
sending information on Malta be- 
cause that territory had been given 
internal autonomy. France no 
longer considered several of its ter- 
ritories non-self-governing, but equal 
members of the French Union. 

The representatives of Guatemala, 
Mexico, Cuba and India, among 
others, contended that information 
on all territories listed in 1946 must 
continue until they were declared 
fully self-governing by the Assem- 
bly. Further, said Victorio D. Car- 
pio, of the Philippines, administering 
members were internationally ac- 
countable for their territories. 

Considerable criticism was levied 
against the administering powers on 
the basis of information which had 
been transmitted. France, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom maintained 
that such data were to be a record 
of progress, but not a subject for 
discussion. Full information on po- 
litical developments in their colonies 
was available, but they would refuse 
to transmit it under the standard 
form. 

For Syria, Yasin Mughir insisted 
that the Special Committee was not 
an information service. Endorsing 
this view, Edward Ghorra, of 
Lebanon, stated that the Secretary- 
General should not be reduced to 
the status of “a mere messenger.” 

When the administration of a de- 


pendent territory was “not what it 
should be,” declared Mr. Ghorra, the 
United Nations must express its 
opinion and give the necessary ad- 
vice. 

Such action, contended Pierre Oli- 
vier Lapie, of France, and Edgar de 
Buryne, of Belgium, would be incom- 
patible with Article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the Charter, prohibiting United 
Nations intervention in matters with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of states. 

Intervention implied the commis- 
sion of an overt act, stated the Phil- 
ippines representative, and the reso- 
lution at issue contained only a rec- 
‘ommendation, which could not be 
considered in that light. Further, 
despite the repeated invocation of 
Article 2 (7), the United Nations 
had in the past dealt with such prob- 
lems as Palestine, the Balkans, and 
Korea. 


At Variance With Charter 


The great majority of the non-ad- 
ministering powers argued that a re- 
strictive interpretation of Article 
73(e) was at variance with the prin- 
ciples of Chapter XI. Several dele- 
gations contrasted the present atti- 
tude of the administering powers 
with that shown by their representa- 
tives at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. 

Most of the present difficulties, 
said the Philippines representative, 
derived from the absence of imple- 
mentation machinery for Chapter 
XI. In reply, France and Belgium 
stated that they would never have 
signed the Charter had such ma- 
chinery been included. 

Most of the non-administering 
powers supported the idea of a per- 
manent committee. However, the 
prevailing opinion held this not yet 
appropriate, and a Czechoslovak pro- 
posal for a permanent organ was de- 
feated by a vote of 23 to twelve, with 
twelve abstentions. 

The Committee then accepted an 
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Indian proposal for the establishment 
of a Special Committee for three 
years. By its terms, the Commit- 
tee’s future and its terms of refer- 
ence should be reviewed in 1952. 
This decision, charged France, Bel- 
gium, and the United Kingdom, was 
unconstitutional. 

Of nine other resolutions adopted, 
one dealt with the voluntary trans- 
mission of information (including 
political data); three with educa- 
tional matters; and another with in- 
ternational collaboration for the bet- 


Territories to Which Chapter XI 
of the Charter Applies 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


HAVING REGARD to the obligation to 
transmit information under Article 
73 (e) of the Charter accepted by 
the Members which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration 
of territories whose peoples have not 
yet attained a full measure of self- 
government, 


HAVING REGARD to resolution 66 (1) 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
14 December, 1946, in which seven- 
ty-four territories were enumerated, 
in accordance with the declarations 
of the responsible Governments, as 
falling within the scope of Article 
73 (e), 


HAVING NOTED the information sup- 
plied by certain Members concern- 
ing the constitutional changes which 
have led to the cessation of the 
transmission of information under 
Article 73 (e) in respect of certain 
territories which were enumerated 
in resolution 66 (I), 


1. CONSIDERS that it is within the 
responsibility of the General Assem- 
bly to express its opinion on the 
principles which have guided or 
which may in future guide the Mem- 
bers concerned in enumerating the 
territories for which the obligation 
exists to transmit information under 
Article 73 (e) of the Charter; 


2. INVITES any special committee 
which the General Assembly may 
appoint on information transmitted 
under Article 73 (e) of the Charter 
to examine the factors which should 
be taken into account in deciding 
whether any territory is or is not a 
territory whose people have not yet 
attained a full measure of self- gov- 
ernment. 





terment of conditions in the terri- 
tories. These had been submitted 
by the 1949 Special Committee. 
Four proposals, concerning the 
work of the Special Committee, and 
including the proposal relating to 
definition of a Non-Self-Governing 
Territory, were presented during the 
Fourth Committee debate. Because 
they could not acknowledge the val- 
idity of the decision to establish the 
Committee, France, the United King- 
dom, and Belgium opposed, on prin- 
ciple, each of these four proposals. 


Assembly Discussion 


Opening the debate in the Assem- 
bly, Josef Winiewicz, of Poland, said 
that “Chapter XI tore down the veil 
of secrecy covering the fate of over 
two hundred million dependent be- 
ings, or about one eighth of the 
population of the world.” The United 
Nations stood guard against any 
abuse of the rights of colonial peo- 
ples. In the words of the Charter, 
these territories were “a sacred trust” 
for which they were responsible be- 
fore world opinion. 

The colonial powers, said the Po- 
lish representative, did not properly 
understand the immense changes in 
their positions since the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Those who deny 
information on the political devel- 
opment of dependent peoples deny 
—or at least seem to deny—the 
right of those peoples to self-deter- 
mination and violate the Charter. 

Ahmed M. Farrag, of Egypt, then 
took the floor in support of the pro- 
posal concerning definition of “Non- 
Self-Governing Territory.” He re- 
garded this definition as essential in 
view of the cessation of information 
which had concerned the Fourth 
Committee. It was true, said Mr. 
Farrag, that, according to Chapter 
XI, information was subject “to such 
limitation as security and constitu- 
tional considerations may require,” 
but such limitation did not at all 
mean the complete cessation of in- 
formation. Moreover, the Assembly 
had the right to examine these 
grounds and determine whether they 
were well founded. He appealed to 
the administering powers to interpret 
Chapter XI liberally. 

For the United Kingdom, Hector 
McNeil then announced that his 


Government fully reserved its posi- 
tion if the proposals were adopted by 
the Assembly. It would, moreover, 
continue to refuse transmission of 
political data concerning its depend- 
ent areas. 

Mr. McNeil sharply criticized 
what he termed a “completely in- 
valid” assumption, implicit in the 
proposals, that administering mem- 
bers had accepted the principle of 
international supervision of their col- 
onies. He reminded the Assembly 
that this principle had been deliber- 
ately excluded in framing the Char- 
ter. The resolutions, therefore, im- 
plied an attempt to amend the Char- 
ter by “back-door methods.” Chap- 
ter XI contained only one obligation: 
the specific and limited transmission 
of certain clearly defined classes of 
technical information. With this his 
Government had complied in good 
faith, but now it was forced to ques- 
tion the good faith of its fellow sig- 
natories, and insist on observance of 
the letter of the Charter. 


“Put Back the Clock” 


The Declaration embodied in 
Chapter XI affirmed principles which 
had long been the colonial policy of 
the United Kingdom. In this phase 
of their political development, the 
colonial peoples would resent greater 
intervention in their domestic affairs 
as much as would independent states. 

“The United Kingdom,” he de- 
clared, “is not prepared to put back 
the hands of the clock by commit- 
ting the peoples of Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories to policies in the 
formulation of which they have had 
no say and which the United King- 
dom frequently finds misguided and 
sometimes incompetent.” 

The projected Special Committee 
had functions exceeding even those 
of the 1949 Committee. The only 
useful functions of such a body were 
procedural: to perfect the techniques 
of transmitting specific information 
called for in Article 73 (e), and 
canalize it to the non-political Spe- 
cialized Agencies. There was no 
justification for highlighting condi- 
tions in dependent areas, when their 
problems were those of under-de- 
veloped regions irrespective of poli- 
tical status. 

The United Kingdom opposed 
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Hector McNeil, Minister of State of the United Kingdom. 


other resolutions, inviting the admin- 
istering powers to take certain ac- 
tions, because they implied interna- 
tional accountability. In Mr. Mc- 
Neil’s opinion, several other resolu- 
tions were unnecessary because the 
action called for was already being 
taken. 

“Irresponsible” criticism of the 
administering powers, Mr. McNeil 
said, “was all too often inspired by 
emotion—sometimes by envy, but 
certainly by emotion—rather than by 
the dispassionate objectivity which 
the administering powers consider 
that, like any other delegation, they 
have a right to expect.” 

Similar opposition was expressed 
by Belgium and France. Belgium, 
said Edgar de Bruyne, did not pro- 
pose to bow before measures or 
situations taken or created in ignor- 
ance of the limitations and promises 
it had undertaken. His Government 
had fulfilled the obligations it con- 
sidered laid down in Chapter XI, 
whether or not it conformed with 
Assembly recommendations. 


The Special Committee, he stated, 
was tending increasingly to assume 
functions similar to those of the 
Trusteeship Council. The Belgian 
Congo was exclusively subordinated 
to the authority of the Belgian state 
which would never agree to such in- 
terference in its domestic jurisdiction. 

France, too, declared Roger Gar- 
reau, would not feel bound to fol- 
low decisions which contravened the 
Charter. If a provision of the 
French Constitution dealing with 
overseas territories did not please it, 
the Special Committee could, ac- 
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In an emphatic speech before the Assembly, Mr. McNeil announced his Gov- 


ernment’s reservation in regard to resolutions on dependent territories. 


cording to the resolution, ask that it 
should be changed. 

This, he continued, was no longer 
a question of the Charter; it was 
jurisprudence foreign to the Charter 
and contrary to its provisions. France 
could not recognize this new law and 
this new jurisprudence, both because 
it adhered to respect for interna- 
tional treaties and agreements, and 
because it spoke for the hundreds of 
millions of citizens of the French 
Union whose political institutions 
certainly fell within their own in- 
alienable sovereignty. 


In Defence of Resolutions 


Reviewing the background, B. 
Shiva Rao, of India, said that the 
first step taken had been to improve 
the technique of dealing with and 
utilizing the information transmitted. 
Second, a standard form had been 
evolved, and steadily elaborated in 
the light of experience. An ad hoc 
Committee had been appointed 
which, during its existence, had 
demonstrated its practical usefulness. 

This year, continued Mr. Shiva 
Rao, a number of resolutions of the 
utmost importance to dependent 
peoples, were being proposed. The 
work of the Special Committee 
would increase when the standard 
form was revised and the Specialized 
Agencies submitted their annual re- 
ports on results achieved or experi- 
ments attempted for the good of 
dependent peoples. By 1952 the 
Assembly would be in a position to 
decide whether to continue the Com- 
mittee, and, if so, under what con- 
ditions. 


There was no assault on the Char- 
ter “by the back door or the front 
door.” Mr. Shiva Rao concluded 
with an expression of satisfaction 
and encouragement that, at least, two 
administering powers—the United 
States and Denmark—had adopted 
“a positive attitude toward many of 
the resolutions.” 7 

Collective action vis-a-vis depend- 
ent peoples was of tremendous im- 
portance, and its basic principle 
more than a century old, said Raul 
Noriega, of Mexico. But the state- 
ments of some administering powers 
during the debate augured a very 
serious crisis which might arise in 
connection with the Trusteeship 
Council and the implementation or 
application of Chapter XI. 

Mexico, too, denied that the reso- 
lutions “flouted” the Charter in any 
way, and stressed the letter of the 
Charter, as well as its spirit. Article 
74, Mr. Noriega pointed out was 
also part of Chapter XI. It stated 
that Members must base their pol- 
icies “on the general principle of 
good neighborliness.” What, he 
wondered, would be the functions of 
the Fourth Committee if it did not 
study information transmitted to see 
that the policy of the colonial pow- 
ers was in keeping with that Article? 

If the administering powers still 
doubted the qualifications and com- 
petence of the Fourth Committee, 
Mr. Noriega suggested that reference 
might be made to the International 
Court of Justice to decide whether 
the Committee and the Assembly 
were working in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter. 


In the voting, five Members— 
France, Belgium, the United King- 
dom, Luxembourg, and the Union 
of South Africa—voted against or 
abstained on each of the ten reso- 
lutions. 

The three-year Special Committee 
was established by a vote of 44 to 
five, with four abstentions (for text, 
see box). The Fourth Committee 
subsequently elected Egypt, India, 
Brazil, and the U.S.S.R. for three 
years; Mexico and the Philippines 


for two years; and Venezuela and 
Sweden for one year. France, Bel- 
gium, and the United Kingdom ab- 
stained from the vote. 

The resolution establishing a basis 
for defining the territories to which 
Chapter XI of the Charter applies 
was adopted by a vote of 30 to 
twelve, with ten abstentions (for 
text, see box on page 758.) 

By a vote of 33 to nine, with 
eleven abstentions, the Assembly 
recommended that, when the stand- 


Establishment of Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted Under Article 73(e) of Charter 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


HAVING CONSIDERED the work 
of the Special Committee on in- 
formation transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73(e) of the Charter which 
was constituted by resolution 219 
(II1) adopted by the General As- 
sembly on 3 November 1948, and 

TAKING INTO ACCOUNT the pos- 
sibilities of further constructive 
work by such a Committee, 

1. DECIDEs to constitute a Spe- 
cial Committee for a three-year 
period; 

2. CONSIDERS that the Special 
Committee should be composed 
of those Members of the United 
Nations transmitting information 
in accordance with Article 73(e) 
of the Charter and of an equal 
number of non-administering 
Members elected by the Fourth 
Committee on behalf of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, on as wide a 
geographical basis as possible. The 
non-administering Members of the 
Special Committee shall be elected 
for a term of three years. At the 
first election, however, two Mem- 
bers shall be elected for a term of 
two years, and two for a term of 
one year only. A separate vote 
shall be taken for each election; 

3. INVITES the Special Commit- 
tee to examine, in the spirit of 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article 1 
and of Article 55 of the Charter, 
the summaries and analyses of in- 
formation transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73 (e) of the Charter on the 
economic, social and educational 
conditions in the Non-Self-Gov- 


erning Territories, including any 
papers prepared by the specialized 
agencies and any reports or infor- 
mation on measures taken in pur- 
suance of the resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly concern- 
ing economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions in the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; 

4. CONSIDERS that the Special 
Committee should meet in 1950, 
1951 and 1952 before the opening 
of the regular sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, at places and dates 
to be determined by the Secretary- 
General, in order that it should 
conclude its work not later than 
one week before the opening of 
each session; 

5. INviTEs the Special Commit- 
tee to submit to the regular ses- 
sions of the General Assembly in 
1950, 1951 and 1952 reports con- 
taining such procedural recom- 
mendations as it may deem fit and 
such substantive recommendations 
as it may deem desirable relating 
to functional fields generally but 
not with respect to individual 
territories; 

6. DEcIDEs that at its regular 
sessions in 1950 and 1951 the 
General Assembly will proceed 
to any new elections for the Spe- 
cial Committee that may be neces- 
sary, and examine in 1952 the 
question whether the Special Com- 
mittee should be renewed for a 
further period, together with the 
questions of the composition and 
terms of reference of any such 
future Special Committee. 


am 


Yasin Mughir, of Syria 


ard form is revised, information on 
geography, history, people, and hu- 
man rights should be made obliga- 
tory; and that Members voluntarily 
include information on political de- 
velopments in their dependent terri- 
tories. 

Administering powers were in- 
viteds by a vote of 44 to one, with 
seven abstentions, to implement 
equality in education for indigenous 
and non-indigenous inhabitants of 
their colonies, and, when separate 
facilities were maintained, to trans- 
mit full information on how they 
were financed. 

The Assembly invited, by 34 votes 
to four, with thirteen abstentions, 
promotion of the use of indigenous 
languages in colonies, making them 
when and wherever possible the lan- 
guages of elementary, primary, and 
secondary instruction. The resolu- 
tion included an invitation to UNESCO 
to study this question, and, par- 
ticularly, measures for the speediest 
use of such languages, taking into 
account the desires of the inhabit- 
ants. 

A sixth resolution, accepted by 42 
votes to none, with ten abstentions, 
invited UNESCO to collaborate with 
administering members on measures 
for suppressing illiteracy in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, and report 
annually on these measures and re- 
quests for its services. 

Administering Powers were re- 
quested to co-operate with the Spe- 
cialized Agencies in an examination 
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of the possibility of providing ade- 
quate training facilities for colonial 
students in the fields of economic 
development, agriculture, education, 
labor, public health, and social wel- 
fare, in a resolution passed by a 
vote of 39 to two, with eight absten- 
tions. The resolution also requested 
the Agencies to report annually on 
matters of possible service to the 
dependent territories and the extent 
to which their services have been 
used. 

By a vote of 35 to five, with nine 
abstentions, the Assembly invited 
the Special Committee to give special 
attention to education in the Com- 
mittee’s 1950 meeting, and particu- 
larly to economic and social train- 
‘ing. 

A resolution requiring all future 
summaries, analyses, and annual sup- 
plements to be published in the three 
working languages was accepted by 
31 votes to four, with sixteen absten- 
tions. This resolution included an 
invitation to the Secretary-General 
to publish periodically data on spe- 
cial aspects of the progress achieved 
in Non-Self-Governing ‘Territories, 
and was accompanied by a Secretar- 
‘iat estimate of $12,250 for the cost 
of preparation and printing. 

Lastly, the Assembly requested the 
Secretary-General, by a vote of 46 
to one, with five abstentions, to keep 
the Special Committee informed of 
technical assistance accorded to the 
territories by the Specialized Agen- 
cies and inter-governmental regional 
organizations. 

During the last meeting of the 
Fourth Committee, called to elect 
the Special Committee (listed above), 
several of the Members elected ex- 
pressed their views concerning the 
actions taken by the General Assem- 
bly. 

By these decisions, said José Jo- 
bim, of Brazil, the United Nations 


Public opinion, stated the Bra- 
zilian representative, would surely 
recognize the importance of these 
decisions. Such opinion would real- 
ize that there was no desire on the 
part of the General Assembly to in- 
dulge in irresponsible criticism of the 
colonial powers, or to bring about 
violent changes which could be dan- 
gerous for the political structure of 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Mr. Shiva Rao, of India, hoped 
that the future work of the General 
Committee would show that criticism 
directed at the Committee by the 
administering powers was “irrespons- 
ible” and “unwarranted.” He also 
expressed his hope that the admin- 
istering powers would show fuller 
proof of their co-operation. 


Mr. Noriega, of Mexico, endorsed 
the Indian statement. If the colonial 
powers did not work with the Com- 
mittee, he said, their attitude would 
lead to abuse of the peoples of the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


Guy Perez Cisneros, member of the 
Cuban delegation to the General Assem- 
bly. The picture published on page 659 
of the last issue of the BULLETIN was of 
Enrique Perez Cisneros, Cuban representa- 
tive to FAO. 
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succeeded in establishing the appro- 
priate mechanism to deal with the 
questions concerning the implementa- 
tion of Chapter XI. He was aware 


of the pessimistic and critical re- 
marks made in the Fourth Commit- 
tee on the value of its work, but he 
was not impressed by this “noisy 
publicity” of the attitude of the ad- 
ministering powers who refused to 
take part in the elections. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST HUNGER 


‘World Parliament’ Attacks Food Problem 


Fiat panis!—Let there be bread! 
The golden sheaf of wheat, which 
is the symbol of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
now five years old, is, I believe, the 
world’s most hopeful symbol. It 
spells the end of under-nourishment 
and the attainment of President 
Roosevelt’s goal of freedom from 
want. 

Director-General Norris E. Dodd 
stated at the opening of the 
FAO conference in Washington on 
November 21 that two-thirds of the 
world’s population is still faced by 
the creeping threat of hunger and 
under-nourishment. Some nations are 
blessed with a plethora of foodstuffs, 
while others are scrambling desper- 
ately for a mere livelihood with bar- 
ren fields, overgrown, uncared-for 
forests, and factories which are only 
a figment of ambitious dreams for 
the dubious future. 

Here were 58 nations assembled 
under one roof—increased during 
the sixteen-day deliberations to 63— 
whose representatives, Ministers of 
Agriculture, forestry, soil, and fish- 
eries experts, dedicated themselves to 
the millenium-old task of girdling the 
earth with wise husbandry, of using 
the gains of civilization and modern 
technology to defeat the age-old 
enemy of man, hunger. 

The world food problem which 
haunted the hard-working delegates 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Washing- 
ton—today the live nerve-center of 
the world’s best hope for peace and 
prosperity—was, briefly, this: 

Serious under-nourishment in 
many parts of the globe and equally 
acute agriculture commodity surplus 
stocks in a few countries had pre- 
cipitated a lack of balance which 
pointed a dagger at economic peace 
and equilibrium. If no remedy were 
soon found, this indeed threatened 
trade conflicts, marked by ruthless 
price maneuvers and dumping, and 
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cutbacks in farm production which 
might in time lead to world-wide un- 
employment, high tariffs, and finally 
perhaps to a shooting war. 


“World Food Parliament’ 


The United Nations is the greatest 
hope of the average man for peace. 
Hence its specialized arm, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, is its 
“world parliament” to keep an eye 
on food production everywhere, help 
expand the latent fertility of farms 
and fisheries, bring together pro- 
ducer and processor nations, offer 
technical aid and seek to balance 
plenty on the one side with the aboli- 
tion of want on the other. What was 
needed, we knew, was rational inter- 
national action. 


Commodity Agreements 


The Conference, my delegation 
keenly felt, would have been quite 
derelict in its duty if it did not at- 
tempt to stress—as in fact it did— 
the need for FAO to reaffirm its be- 
lief in inter-governmental commodity 
agreements as one workable solution 
of the world food situation. It was 
our opinion—and many nations, in- 
culding the United States, were in 
accord with us—that commodity-by- 
commodity pacts between nations 
tend to stabilize agriculture markets 
and strike at the root of the problem, 
namely, the chaotic gap between pro- 
duction and consumption, the -ac- 
cumulation of large stocks and un- 
manageable ups-and-downs in prices. 

The world is essentially inter-de- 
pendent. Like the atom, it is a whirl- 
ing center of compact force, a 
dynamic, intelligent unit for good or 
evil. A centrifugal or even con- 
centric disruption would turn it im- 
mediately into something else: chaos, 
destruction, and a flaming threat. In 
the economic sphere, we are today 


facing disequilibrium and balance of 
payments difficulties. This problem 
is a stern challenge to the ingenuity 
and good faith of all civilized govern- 
ments. 

Multilateral trade, as everyone 
nowadays admits, is one of the great 
balance-wheels of our sensitive cos- 
mos. In the realm of finance, it is 
equally clear that currency con- 
vertibility in many-faceted trade is 
the springboard for economic health. 
Indeed, it may be said that if multi- 
ple-nation trade and the free passage 
of money and goods are not soon 
restored—as James M. Dillon, Ire- 
land’s eloquent Minister of Agricul- 
ture, repeatedly warned the Confer- 
ence—the trend toward freedom 
from want might well be reversed. 

The theme of the World Food 
Parliament was admirably expressed ~ 
by President Truman. The President, 
on the second day of the session, told 
us that FAO was primarily con- 
cerned “with meeting the need of 
hundreds of millions of people for 
more and better food.” To achieve 
this, he added, FAO must focus on 
two problems. The first is to increase 
the production of foodstuffs and 
agriculture. The second is to see that 
commodities reach the peoples and 
the countries that need them. 

Mr. Truman stirred us deeply 
when he said: “If by working to- 
gether in this Organization we can 
create an abundance of food for all 
countries, we shall bring better 
health, longer lives, and greater hap- 
piness to mankind everywhere.” 


Achievements 


Let us now try to summarize the 
achievements of the concentrated 
and unremitting deliberations which 
lasted a full sixteen days—from 
November 21 to December 6. 

We admitted five new mem- 
bers: Afghanistan, Indonesia, Israel, 
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On stage for the afternoon plenary meeting of November 22, are, from left to right, front row, Marc Veillet-Lavallee, Secretary-General 


of the Conference; Ambassador Oscar Gans, of Cuba, Chairman; 


Korea, and Sweden, increasing the 
membership total to 63. 

We created, most significantly, a 
fourteen-nation Committee on Com- 
modity Problems—henceforth, as I 
see it, the world’s food conning- 
tower, a sort of seeing eye that will 
unsleepingly watch development of 
food surpluses stemming from ex- 
change difficulties. 

To change the metaphor, the new 
standing committee also occupies the 
position of a railroad switchman, di- 
recting the movement of trains, bulg- 
ing with the harvest of rich fertile 
lands, on a network of rails along 
which they will eagerly speed to the 
hungry peoples, thin, rachitic, ill- 
clad, and ill-housed. 

Mr. Dodd, who has the unfailing 
instinct and character of a great 
practical-minded crusader, solemnly 
reminded us at the end of the session 
that the two major problems of sur- 
plus stocks and hungry peoples had 
not been solved by the Conference. 
He threw down the gauntlet of a 
challenge to the eighteen-member 
Executive Council and to the new 
Committee on Commodity Problems 
which the Council is now authorized 
to set up. 

The new “watchdog” committee 
thus has a vital responsibility to the 
“have” and “have not” countries 
which, it is axiomatic, complement 
each other in this closely interwoven 
world of ours. 


Clearing House Rejected 


The Conference rejected the 
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suggested International Commodity 
Clearing House, which Mr. Dodd 
persuasively put forward as an over- 
all solution of the problem. It did 
this for the following reasons: 


e (i) The plan would tend to pile 
up inconvertible currency to the 
credit of the selling country. 


@ (ii) It is an implied attack on in- 
ternational commodity agreements 
and the Havana Charter of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. 


@ (iii) It would be hard to deter- 
mine how its recommended trans- 
actions could be carried on outside 
“normal volume of trade.” 


e (iv) Its financial functions, which 
comprised the key to the entire pro- 
posal, could be performed directly 
by governments involved. 


@ (v) The proposed Clearing House, 
moreover, would hold “buffer stocks” 
after convertibility. Cuba’s view— 
and it was shared by a majority of 
the other member nations—is that 
where there were appropriate “buffer 
stocks,” they should be tied in with 
inter-governmental commodity agree- 
ments. 

The principle of these agreements 
and their mechanism are set forth 
in Chapter VI of the Havana Charter 
of ITO. Actually, the ITO Charter 
has not, yet come into force, but the 
functions outlined in this field have 
been delegated by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council to the 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee for 


President Truman; and Norris E, Dodd, FAO Director-General. 


International Commodity Arrange- 
ments, (ICCICA). The Conference 
recommended that FAO should make 
greater use of ICCICA to spark 
action on surplus stocks which may 
be reported by member governments. 


The Conference urged, too, that 
governments speed the rate of agri- 
cultural production. These recom- 
mendations, generally, were directed 
to under-developed areas. Along 
these lines it likewise blueprinted 
activities in farming, fisheries, 
forestry, nutrition, rural welfare, and 
economics and statistics, and it took 
steps to launch a world census of 
agriculture and world reporting on 
animal and plant diseases and their 
control. 

Spanish was adopted as a third 
working language in addition to 
French and English. In view of the 
large number of Ibero-American 
member nations, this was a wise 
move in which both Portuguese- 
speaking countries, Portugal and 
Brazil, happily concurred. 

Action on Spain’s application for 
membership was not taken because 
of the ban in the 1946 United Na- 
tions General Assembly resolution on 
Spain. 

The Conference revised the scale 
of contributions for member states, 
increasing that of the United States. 
Delegates voted to establish perma- 
nent headquarters in Rome and re- 
jected sites offered by the United 
States, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
the United Nations. 





















Above (left to right) Sir Herbert Broadley, Deputy Director-General; 
Charles F. Brannan, U. S. Secretary of Agriculture; and Norris E. Dodd, 
Director-General, during the first plenary meeting of the FAO Con- 
ference. Below: Viscount Bruce of Melbourne, right, discusses Con- 
ference affairs with Andre Mayer, who headed the French delegation. 
Viscount Bruce was re-elected to a third term as Chairman of the 
FAO Council. 





On the administrative side, the 
Conference delved into budgetary 
problems and voted a pension for the 
FAO staff. This is a notable achieve- 
ment. 


Co-operation with 
Bank and Fund 


It may not be amiss to point out 
that the Conference took what was 
in my opinion a momentous step for- 
ward when it adopted Cuba’s resolu- 
tion “to maintain and strengthen co- 
operation with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
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velopment, and, if necessary, with 
the International Monetary Fund.” 
I say this because, in my view, the 
FAO, the Bank, and the Fund have 
a vital duty to perform for the peo- 
ples of the world in removing eco- 
nomic dislocation, fear, and festering 
sores which have in the past often 
been the basic causes of wars. 
Conversely, these three agencies, if 
integrated in their functioning, might 
well create conditions of balance be- 
tween bulging plenty and dire want, 
between the so-called “have” and the 
“have-not” countries, so that a firm 
foundation may be laid for the 








permanent establishment of a world 
of abundance where hunger will have 
ceased and where agriculture will 
really be, to use the words of José 
Marti, the architect of Cuba’s in- 
dependence, “the only constant, true, 
and entirely pure source of wealth.” 


Rules for Calling 
International 
Conferences 


Nine rules for calling international 
conferences by the Economic and 
Social Council were adopted at a 
plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly on December 3, by 39 votes 
to 0, with 6 abstentions. The rules 
had been drafted by the Sixth (Le- 
gal) ) Committee. 

Under these rules, the Council 
may call an international conference 
of states if, after consultation with 
the Secretary-General and appropri- 
ate Specialized Agencies, it is satis- 
fied that the work of the confer- 
ence cannot be satisfactorily done by 
any United Nations organ or by any 
Specialized Agency. 

The Council is to prescribe the 
terms of reference of the conference, 
and prepare its provisional agenda. 
It will decide which states are to be 
invited to attend and it may also in- 
vite Specialized Agencies and non- 
governmental organizations having 
consultative status to participate with, 
unless the Council decides otherwise, 
the same rights and privileges as at 
Council sessions. 

“With the approval of the respons- 
ible state,” the Council may invite to 
the conference a territory which is 
self-governing in the fields covered 
by the conference’s terms of refer- 
ence, although not responsible for 
the conduct of its foreign relations. 
The Council will decide the extent 
to which such a territory may par- 
ticipate. 

The Assembly also decided, by 40 
votes to 3, with 2 abstentions, to ask 
the Secretary-General to prepare, af- 
ter consultation with the Economic 
and Social Council, a set of draft 
rules for the calling of non-govern- 
mental conferences with a view to 
subsequent study by the Assembly. 
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Toward Better Co-ordination... 


The Assembly Acts To Increase Efficiency 


The General Assembly, on No- 
vember 24, adopted unanimously a 
resolution designed to bring about 
more effective co-ordination between 
the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies. The resolution, which 
attacked the problem of the prolif- 
eration and overlapping of the pro- 
grams of these Agencies and of the 
United Nations, dealt also with the 
relationship of the United Nations 
to inter-governmental agencies. 

The Assembly also adopted unani- 
mously a resolution noting the report 
of the Economic and Social Council 
on action taken pursuant to agree- 
ments between the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies and 
deciding to take no measures for 
revision of the agreements at this 
time. Three draft resolutions bear- 
ing upon budgetary problems of 
the Specialized Agencies also were 
adopted. Joao Carlos Muniz (BRa- 
ZIL) told the Assembly that he was 
gratified that the resolution designed 
to improve co-ordination, based on 
the draft proposals of Brazil with 
amendments by the United Kingdom, 
had been approved unanimously by 
the Joint Committee. (See BULLETIN 
of 1 December, 1949, pages 680- 
681). 

It reflected the common concern 
of the Brazilian and United King- 
dom Governments with the rapid 
proliferation and growth of the pro- 
grams of the United Nations and its 
subsidiary organs and the Specialized 
Agencies. Its aim was not to stunt 
the growth of all new creative activ- 
ities but merely to discipline that 
growth so as to concentrate the 
energy of the United Nations on the 
most productive activities. 


A Severe Burden 


The severe financial burden which 
unrestrained proliferation of activ- 
ities threatened to place upon Mem- 
ber Governments was not the only 
reason for the resolution. To avoid 
overlapping was not only a require- 
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ment of economy but also a condi- 
tion of efficiency. 

Governments could not supply 
sufficient competent staff nor the 
administrative resources to keep up 
with the multiplication of projects 
and activities. International idealism 
must be reconciled with sound 
realism. 

The resolution contained an appeal 
to Governments to refrain from new 
initiatives unless they were urgent 
or necessary to achieve the purposes 
of plans already under way. Since 
all United Nations activities either 
originated with Governments or 
were approved by them, the solution 
of the problem of proliferation 
rested, in the last instance, with the 
Governments themselves. 


Review Asked 


The draft resolution also invited 
the Economic and Social Council to 
devote attention to the problem of 
project priorities; the Council was 
asked to review the list of economic 
and social projects in terms of cate- 
gories of priorities and report thereon 
to the Fifth Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

It was well within the competence 
of the Council to review the priority 
of assignments given by the Special- 
ized Agencies, reconciling them in 
case of conflict and promoting con- 
centration and co-ordination of effort. 
It also was plainly within the Coun- 
cil’s power to make recommenda- 
tions designed to prevent expenditure 
of effort on marginal activities and to 
indicate essential fields of activity for 
preferential treatment. Mr. Muniz 
pointed out that this had been done 
in the case of the expanded program 
of technical assistance. 

The first of the resolutions bearing 
upon budgetary problems, adopted 
unanimously, requests the Agencies 
and United Nations organs to assess 
the relative urgency and productivity 
of projects so as to obtain the best 
results from expenditures. It. further 


requests that they continue efforts 
to reduce the number of meetings 
and stresses the necessity for prompt 
payment of contributions. 


Committies to Advise 


The Assembly also adopted, by 
vote of 38 for, two against, with 
seven abstentions, a resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Con- 
tributions to recommend or advise 
on the scale of contributions for a 
Specialized Agency if asked by that 
Agency to do so. Before balloting 
on this resolution as a whole the 
Assembly, at the request of the 
United States, voted on its first para- 
graph. This states that there is 
“room for closer relationship be- 
tween assessments of Member States 
in the contributions both of the 
United Nations and of the Special- 
ized Agencies.” This paragraph was 
adopted by a vote of 28 for, nine 
against, with twelve abstentions. 

The third budgetary resolution, 
adopted by 42 votes for, one against, 
with five abstentions, recommends 
that each Specialized Agency keep 
annual expenditures from its regular 
budget within the amount reasonably 
expected to be received and that 
programs be reviewed periodically 
so that, if necessary, they could be 
adjusted. 

The General Assembly had before 
it the report ofthe Joint Second 
and Third Committee and the Fifth 
Committee which had recommended 
the resolutions after consideration of 
Chapter V of the report of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Coun- 
cil’s report on action taken in pur- 
suance of agreements with the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, a report of the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions, as 
well as the item proposed by Brazil. 

Explaining United States opposi- 
tion to the resolution dealing with 
the scale of assessment for Member 
States of Specialized Agencies, Ruth 
Bryan Rohde said it imposed upon 
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the Committee on Contributions a 
type of responsibility which it was 
not in a position to carry out. The 
difficulty could be traced primarily 
to the resolution’s first paragraph 
stating that the Assembly believed 
there was room for closer relation- 
ship between the assessment of Mem- 
ber States in the contributions both 
of the United Nations and of the 
Specialized Agencies. 


Conclusion There 


The Specialized Agencies, Mrs. 
Rohde continued, could not avoid 
the conclusion that the General As- 
sembly wanted the Committee on 
Contributions to use its services to 
that end. The United States felt 
strongly that the General Assembly 
should refrain from passing judg- 
ment on the method of sharing 
financial obligations agreed upon by 
the separate and distinct member- 
ship of the Specialized Agencies. 

The expression “room for closer 
relationship,” the United States be- 
lieved, might be interpreted far more 
broadly than even the sponsors had 
intended. A majority of the Special- 
ized Agencies did not base their as- 
sessments on the United Nations 
scale and had cogent reasons for not 
doing so. Their membership was far 
from identical with that of the 
United Nations. For instance, the 
size of the total budget of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies and the importance 
of their functions to various mem- 
bers were signficant factors in the 
scale of assements of those independ- 
ent bodies. It was for the members 
of each Agency to assign whatever 
importance they chose to the many 
factors on which they based their 
scale of contributions. 

This was no ordinary matter of 
budgetary or administrative co-or- 
dination on which the Assembly 
would be free to comment under 
Article 17 of the Charter. In the 
opinion of the United States, it was 
a decision concerning the basic obli- 
gations of members of an Agency 
and the United States would uphold 
that opinion in the councils and 
conferences of the Specialized Agen- 
cies in which it had assumed the 
obligations of membership. 

The United States believed the 
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wisest course would be to delete the 
first paragraph of the resolution and 
therefore would request a separate 
vote on that paragraph. 

The Representative of Australia, 
J. Plimsoll, opposed the United 
States proposal. The paragraph, he 
pointed out, had not been part of the 
original draft resolution submitted 
by Australia to the joint meeting but 
had been proposed by Belgium as a 
clarification and as such had been 
acceptable to the Australian Dele- 
gation. 

His Delegation felt strongly that 
the scales of assessment of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies should be much 
closer to that of the United Nations. 
Its basis of calculation, the capacity 


to pay, was the best basis for all 
Agencies. The resolution, however, 
did not go as far as that, it merely 
said the scales should be brought 
into closer relationship. 

Roland Lebeau (BELGIUM) said 
that his country had submitted an 
amendment in the joint meeting, 
but to the second paragraph of the 
draft resolution. Later his Delega- 
tion had felt it could submit a draft 
resolution jointly with Australia, al- 
though the first paragraph did not 
exactly reflect its views. The United 
States Representative had made judi- 
cious comments, with which he 
agreed. In these circumstances he 
would vote for the United States 
proposal. 


Personalities of the Assembly 


Dr. D. U. Stikker, Netherlands: 


Dr. Dirk Ulipko Stikker, head of 
the Netherlands delegation to the 
United Nations, assumes his new of- 
fice after close association with the 
United Nations Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, and brings to his 
task a wide commercial background, 
the experience of world travel, an in- 
timate knowledge of international la- 
bor problems and political acumen 
gained in the Dutch Senate. 

Dr. Stikker was born in 1897 in 
Winschoten, in the Netherlands prov- 
ince of Groningen, and educated at 
the Gymnasium and University of 
Groningen where he received his 
LL.D. in 1922. 

Adopting a banking and commer- 
cial career, he was associated with a 
number of Dutch industrial houses, 
traveling throughout Europe, the 
Near and Far East, the United States 
and the West Indies. 


During the Nazi occupation of his 
homeland he organized co-operation 
between workers’ and employers’ 
unions, and since 1945 has been 
chairman of the Netherlands Foun- 
dation of Labor. He attended the 
ILO conference in Montreal in 1946 
as the Netherlands delegate. 

Dr. Stikker is also chairman of the 
Union of Dutch Employers, president 
of the Algemeen Handsblad news- 


Dr. D. U. Stikker, Netherlands 


paper, Amsterdam, and was a mem- 
ber of the Netherlands National 
Committee of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. After the liber- 
ation of his country he became a 
member of the National Advisory 
Committee of the Provisional Parlia- 
ment and has represented the resist- 
ance organization in the Dutch Sen- 
ate since 1946, the year that he be- 
came President of the Netherlands 
Freedom Party. He is a Knight 
member of the Netherlands Lion Or- 
der. 
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General Assembly 
249TH PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 21 


Question of disposal of former Italian 
colonies, reports of First and Fifth 
Cttees (A/1089, 1089/Corr. 1, 1109, 
1082, 1110/Rev. 1): Discussion con- 
cluded with statements by reps. of 
U.S.S.R., France, Ethiopia, Argentina, 
and New Zealand. 


250TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 21 


Former Italian colonies: draft resols. 
A, B, and C (A/1089) recommended 
by First Cttee adopted by respective 
roll-call votes of 48-1, with 9 absts.; 
48-5, with 3 absts.; and 32-13, with 6 
absts., after rejection of Polish amend- 
ments (A/1110). Decision by vote of 
16-17, with 18 absts., not to vote on 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1082); state- 
ment made by rep. of Ethiopia. 


Visit of Shahanshah of Iran: address 
delivered by His Imperial Majesty. 
Report of Interim Cttee of G.A.; re- 
ports of ad hoc Political and Fifth 
Cttees (A/1049, 1073): discussion 
opened; statements made by reps. of 
U. S., Turkey, Poland, and U.S.S.R.; 
draft resol. recommended by ad hoc 
Political Cttee adopted by vote of 45-5, 
with 4 absts. 


25lst PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 22 


Admission of new Members, report of 
ad hoc Political Cttee (A/1066, 1079): 
debate opened—statements by reps. of 
Poland, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Iraq, and Argentina. 


252ND PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 22 


Admission of new Members: discussion 
concluded with statements by reps. of 
U.K., U.S.S.R., and U.S. Draft resols. 
recommended by ad hoc Political Cttee 
(A/1066) adopted by series of votes; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1079 rejected 
by vote of 12-32, with 13 absts. 
United Nations Field Service,  re- 
ports of ad hoc Political and Fifth 
Cttees (A/1058, 1122): discussion 
opened—statements by reps. of Uru- 
guay, France, Poland, U.S.S.R., and 
U. S.; draft resols. A and B recom- 
mended by ad hoc Political Cttee adopt- 
ed by respective votes of 46-5, with 3 
absts., and 38-6, with 11 absts. 


Report of Security Council, report of 
ad hoc Political Cttee (A/1114): noted. 
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International control of atomic energy, 
report of ad hoc Political Cttee (A/ 
1119, 1120): Cttee’s report presented 
by Rapporteur. 


253RD PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 23 


Atomic energy: discussion continued— 
statements by reps. of U.S.S.R. and 
France; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1120) 
introduced. 


254TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 23 


Atomic energy: discussion concluded 
with statements by reps. of U. S., 
Czechoslovakia, U.K., Poland, Byelo- 
russian §.S.R., Canada, and Ukrainian 
S.S.R.; draft resol. recommended by 
ad hoc Political Cttee (A/1119) adopt- 
ed by vote of 49-5, with 3 absts.; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected by series 
of votes. 


255TH PLENARY MEETING—NOov. 24 


Appointments to fill vacancies in mem- 
bership of subsidiary bodies of G.A., 
reports of Fifth Cttee (A/1074-1078): 
draft resols. recommended in report 
adopted by series of votes. 


Headquarters of U.N., report of Fifth 
Cttee (A/1115): draft resol. recom- 
mended in report adopted by vote of 
46-0, with 1 abst. 


Establishment of Administrative Trib- 
unal, report of Fifth Cttee (A/1127 
and Corr. 1, 1132): statements by reps. 
of France, Poland, and Norway; amend- 
ments to Article 3 of draft Statute of 
Administrative Tribunal proposed by 
Fifth Cttee, submitted jointly by Bel- 
gium, Egypt, France, Netherlands, and 
Venezuela (A/1132); draft resol. on 
establishment of U.N. Administrative 
Tribunal as amended adopted by vote 
of 48-0, with no absts.; draft resol. on 
amendment to U.N. Provisional Staff 
Regulations recommended by Fifth 
Cttee (A/1127) adopted by vote of 
48-0, with no absts. 


Expenses of Permanent Central Opium 
Board, assessment of non-Members of 
U.N., signatories of Convention of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1925, relating to narcotic 
drugs, report of Fifth Cttee (A/1128): 
draft resol. recommended in report ap- 
proved without objection. 

Co-ordination between U.N. and spe- 
cialized agencies, report of Joint Sec- 
ond and Third Cttee and Fifth Cttee 
meeting jointly (A/1121): statements 
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by reps. of U. S., Australia, Belgium, 
and Brazil; decisions: (1) to adopt 
unanimously draft resol. on action 
taken in pursuance of agreements be- 
tween U.N. and specialized agencies 
(A/1121); (2) to adopt unanimously 
draft resol. on problem of proliferation 
and overlapping of programs of U.N. 
and specialized agencies (A/1121); (3) 
to adopt unanimously draft resol. A 
on budgets of specialized agencies for 
1950 (A/1121); (4) to adopt draft 
resol. B as whole by vote of 38-2, with 
7 absts.; (5) to adopt draft resol. C on 
budgets of specialized agencies for 1950 
by vote of 42-1, with 5 absts. 


Full employment, report of Second 
Cttee (A/1126, 1081): discussion 
opened—statements by reps. of Czech- 
oslovakia and Australia; Czechoslovak 
draft resol. (A/1081) introduced. 


256TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 25 


Full employment: discussion concluded 
with statements by reps. of U. S. Neth- 
erlands, Uruguay, Egypt, Pakistan, U.S.- 
S.R., Poland, and U.K. Draft resol. 
recommended by Second Cttee (A/ 
1126) adopted by vote of 41-5, with 2 
absts.; Czechoslovak draft resol. (A/ 
1081) rejected by series of votes. 


257TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 29 


Condemnation of preparations for new 
war, and conclusion of five-power pact 
for strengthening of peace, report of 
First Cttee (A/1150 and Corr. 1, A/ 
1149): discussion opened—statements 
by reps. of U.S.S.R., U.S., and Neth- 
erlands; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1149) 
introduced. 


258TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 29 


Condemnation of preparations for new 
war: discussion continued with state- 
ments by reps. of Poland, France, and 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 


259TH PLENARY MEETING—NOov. 30 


Condemnation of preparations for new 
war: general debate continued—state- 
ments by reps. of Iran, U.K., Norway, 
Lebanon, Czechoslovakia, and Pakistan. 


260TH PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 30 


Condemnation of preparations for new 
war: general debate continued with 
statements by reps. of Venezuela, 
Philippines, Byelorussian S.S.R., Ecua- 
dor, Honduras, Uruguay, Yugoslavia, 
and Peru. 
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261sT PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 1 


Condemnation of preparations for new 
war: discussion concluded with state- 
ments by reps. of Bolivia, Chile, Can- 
ada, and U.S.S.R.; draft resol. recom- 
mended by First Cttee (A/1150) as 
whole adopted by vote of 53-5, with 1 
abst.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1149) 
rejected by series of votes. 


262ND PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 1 


Application of Liechtenstein to become 
party to Statute of International Court 
of Justice, report of Sixth Cttee (A/ 
1054): draft resol. recommended by 
Sixth Cttee adopted by vote of 40-2, 
with 2 absts. 


Registration and publication of treaties 
and international agreements, reports 
of Sixth and Fifth Cttees (A/1100, 
1108): draft resol. A recommended by 
Sixth Cttee adopted unanimously; draft 
resol. B adopted by vote of 49-0, with 
3 absts. 


Reparation for injuries incurred in 
service of U.N., report of Sixth Cttee 
(A/1101 and Corr. 1): discussion 
opened; statements by reps. of Vene- 
zuela, France, Philippines, U.K., 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Mexico; draft 
resol. recommended by Sixth Cttee 
adopted by vote of 48-5, with 1 abst. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, report of Fourth and Fifth 
Cttees (A/1159 and Corr. 1, 1166): 
discussion begun—statements by reps. 
of Poland, Egypt, Belgium, and U.K. 


263RD PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 2 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: discussion concluded with 
statements by reps. of France, India, 
Mexico, U.S., and U.K.; draft resols. 
(A/1159 and Corr.1) recommended by 
Third Cttee adopted by series of votes. 


Draft Convention for suppression of 
traffic in persons and of exploitation of 
prostitution of others, report of Third 
Cttee (A/1164, A/1175): discussion 
opened—statements by reps. of Bel- 
gium, U.K., Sweden, U.S.S.R., France, 
Pakistan, and India; amendments (A/ 
1175) to draft Convention introduced 
by U.K. 


264TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 2 


Traffic in persons: discussion concluded 
with statements by reps. of U.K., Egypt, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Pakistan, Poland, and 
Denmark; draft resol. recommended by 
Third Cttee (A/1164) adopted by roll- 
call vote of 35-2, with 15 absts., after 
rejection of U.K. amendments. 

U.N. International Children’s Emergen- 
cy Fund, report of Third Cttee (A/ 
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1152): discussion opened—statements 
by reps. of Australia and U.S.; draft 
resol. (A/1152) contained in report 
adopted by vote of 44-0, with 3 absts. 


Refugees and stateless persons, reports 
of Third and Fifth Cttees (A/1118, 
1133, 1162, 1176, 1177): discussion 
begun—statements by reps. of US., 
France, Byelorussian S.S.R., Australia, 
and Poland; Byelorussian S.S.R. draft 
resol. (A/1133) introduced; amend- 
ments to draft resol. contained in re- 
port, submitted by U.S. (A/1162) and 
Brazil (A/1176). 


265TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 3 


Refugees and stateless persons: discus- 
sion concluded with statements by reps. 
of Brazil, Ukrainian S.S.R., Mexico, 
U.S.S.R., U.K., France, Poland, and 
Byelorussian S.S.R.; draft resol. A (A/ 
1118) recommended by Third Cttee as 
amended by Brazil, France, and US. 
adopted by vote of 35-7, with 13 absts.; 
draft resol. B recommended by Third 
Cttee adopted by vote of 32-6, with 
17 absts.; Byelorussian draft resol. (A/ 
1133) rejected by series of votes. 


266TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 3 


Draft rules for calling of international 
conferences, report of Sixth Cttee (A/ 
1165): discussion begun—statement by 
rep. of Cuba; decisions: (1) to adopt 
words “With approval of responsible 
state,” at beginning of draft rule 4 
by vote of 18-17, with 8 absts.; (2) to 
adopt draft resol. I, by vote of 39-0, 
with 6 absts.; (3) to adopt draft resol. 
II, by vote of 40-3, with 2 absts. 


Invitations to be addressed to non- 
Member states to become parties to 
Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Crime of Genocide (A/1168): 
discussion begun—statement by rep. of 
Egypt; draft resol. (A/1168) recom- 
mended by Sixth Cttee adopted by vote 
of 38-0, with 7 absts. 


Draft Convention on Declaration of 
death of missing persons, report of 
Sixth Cttee (A/1170, 1192): discussion 
opened with statements by reps. of 
Denmark and Uruguay; draft resol. 
(A/1170) recommended by Sixth Cttee 
as amended jointly by Belgium, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Uruguay (A/1192) 
adopted by vote of 29-1, with 15 absts. 


Privileges and immunities of U.N., re- 
port of Sixth Cttee (A/1171): draft 
resol. (A/1171) contained in report 
adopted by vote of 45-0, with no absts. 


Permanent Missions to U.N., report of 
Sixth Cttee (A/1178): draft resol. (A/ 
1178) contained in report adopted by 
vote of 44-0, with no absts. 


Designation of non-Member states to 
which certified copy of revised General 
Act for Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes shall be communicated 
by Secty-Gen. for purpose of accession 
to this Act, report of Sixth Cttee (A/ 
1179): discussion opened with state- 
ments by reps. of Yugoslavia and Ecua- 
dor; draft resol. (A/1179) recom- 
mended by Sixth Cttee adopted by 
vote of 38-0, with 8 absts. 


267TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 5 


Prohibition of atomic weapon and re- 
duction by one-third of armaments and 
armed forces of permanent members of 
Security Council, report of ad hoc 
Political Cttee (A/1151, 1169): dis- 
cussion opened—statements by reps. of 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, France, Po- 
land, Peru, and USS. 


268TH PLENARY MEETING—DECc. 5 


Prohibition of atomic weapon: discus- 
sion concluded with statements by reps. 
of U.S.S.R., Colombia, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., and France. 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1169) intro- 
duced; decisions: (1) to adopt title 
“Regulation and reduction of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces” 
for draft resol. (A/1151) recommended 
by ad hoc Political Cttee, by vote of 
40-5, with 8 absts.; (2) to adopt draft 
resol. recommended by ad hoc Political 
Cttee, by vote of 44-5, with 5 absts.; 
(3) to reject U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A 
1169), by vote of 6-39, with 9 absts. 


Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece (A/1080, 
1116, 1207): U.S.S.R. and U.K. draft 


resols. withdrawn; Ecuadorian draft 
resol. (A/1207) adopted unanimously. 


First Committee 


332ND-336TH MEETINGS—NovV. 22, 23, 
and 24 


Condemnation of preparations for new 
war, and conclusion of five-power pact 
for strengthening of peace: general de- 
bate continued. 


337TH MEETING—Nov. 25 


Condemnation of preparations for new 
war: general debate concluded; U.S. 
S.R. draft resol. rejected in parts by 
series of votes; joint U.S.-U.K. draft 
resol. (A/C.1/549) as whole adopted 
by roll-call vote of 53-5, with 1 abst. 


338TH MEETING—Nov. 25 

Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of China and to 
peace of Far East, resulting from 
Soviet violations of Sino-Soviet Treaty 
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of Friendship and Alliance of August 
14, 1945, and from Soviet violations of 
Charter of U.N.: general debate opened, 
after statements by reps. of U.S.S.R., 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Poland, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., and Czechoslovakia that they 
would not participate in discussion on 
his item. 


339TH MEETING—Nov. 28 


Threats to China: Chinese (A/C.1/ 
551) and joint U. S.-Australian-Mex- 
ican-Pakistani—Philippine (A/C.1/552) 
draft resols. submitted; decision taken 
by vote of 36-2, with 8 absts., to adopt 
Brazilian proposal that discussion be 
adjourned until G.A. completes con- 
sideration of item on condemnation of 
preparations for new war. 


340TH MEETING—DEC. 1 


Threats to China: general debate con- 
tinued. 


341st MEETING—DEc. 2 


Threats to China: general debate con- 
cluded; Chinese request that voting on 
two draft resols. (A/C.1/551) and 552 
be deferred until Dec. 5 approved. 


342ND MEETING—DECc. 5 


Threats to China: discussion continued; 
joint Cuban-Ecuadorian-Peruvian draft 
resol. (A/C.1/553) submitted. 


ad hoc Political Committee 


43RD MEETING—Nov. 24 


Atomic weapon: decisions: (1) that 
present title of item 24 be retained, but 
that new title be given to adopted reso- 
lution when transmitted to G.A., by 
vote of 38-5, with 2 absts.; (2) that 
adopted resol. be entitled, “Regulation 
and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces” by vote of 
36-5, with 3 absts. 


44TH MEETING—Nov. 25 


Palestine: discussion begun—statement 
by President of International Cttee of 
Red Cross. 


45TH-47TH MEETINGS—Nov. 25, 26, 
and 28 


Palestine: general debate continued. 


48TH MEETING—Nov. 28 


Palestine: general debate continued; 
agreement that sub-cttee be established 
to study various proposals regarding 
Jerusalem and that reps. of Denmark, 
India, and Mexico consult together with 
view to submitting suggestions concern- 
ing its membership. 


49TH MEETING—Nov. 29 
Palestine: general debate continued. 
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50TH MEETING—Nov. 29 


Palestine: general debate concluded; 
agreement that sub-cttee be instructed 
to submit report at end of three days 
and be composed of Australia, El Sal- 
vador, Ukrainian S.S.R., Israel, Cuba, 
Lebanon, Netherlands, Canada, Iraq, 
Uruguay, Egypt, India, Sweden, Greece, 
Mexico, U.S.S.R., and Peru. 


Sist MEETING—Nov. 30 


Palestine: general debate opened on 
question of assistance to Palestine 
refugees. 


52ND AND 53RD MEETINGS—Nov. 30 
AND DEc. lI. 


Palestine: general debate on refugees 
continued. 


54TH MEETING—DEC. 2 


Palestine: general debate on Palestine 
refugees continued. 


55TH MEETING—DEC. 2 


Palestine: general debate on refugees 
concluded; joint draft resol. (A/AC.31/ 
L.46/Rev.1) submitted by France, Tur- 
key, U.K., and U.S. adopted as amended 
by roll-call vote of 48-0, with 6 absts. 


56TH MEETING—DECc. 3 


Question of Indonesia: consideration be- 
gun; Belgium proposal that Cttee pro- 
ceed to vote immediately adopted by 
vote of 39-5, with 8 absts., after rejec- 
tion of various proposals to continue 
debate; decisions: (1) that joint draft 
resol. by Afghanistan, Australia, Bur- 
ma, China, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Yemen (A/AC.31 

L.50) does not constitute recommenda- 
tion within meaning of Article 12 of 
Charter, by vote of 42-1, with 6 absts.; 
(2) to adopt joint draft resol., by vote 
of 43-5, with 4 absts.; (3) that Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. draft resol. (A/AC.31/L.51) 
constitutes recommendation — within 
meaning of Article 12 of Charter, by 
vote of 42-5, with 4 absts. 


57TH MEETING—DECc. 5 


Palestine: discussion on Jerusalem re- 
sumed; Sub-Cttee I's report presented 
(A/AC.31/11) including draft resol. 
whereby Jerusalem be corpus separatum 
under international regime and admini- 
stered by Trusteeship Council. 


Second Committee 


116TH MEETING—Nov. 22 


Full Employment: work completed by 
approving, with minor modifications, 
Rapporteur’s draft report on this item 
(A/C.2/L.33). 








Third Committee 


267TH MEETING—Nov. 21 


U.N. International Children’s Emergen- 
cy Fund (A/1006. E, 1406, A/C.3 
L.34-39): general debate concluded; 
decisions (1) to include in Rapporteur’s 
report paragraph stating that Uruguavan 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.37) be trans- 
mitted for study to Working Group on 
Continuing Needs of Children; (2) to 
adopt point 4 of joint Argentine-Brazil- 
ian amendment by vote of 38-0, with 
5 absts.; (3) to adopt Australian draft 
resol, as amended by vote of 40-0, with 
3 absts. 


268TH MEETING—Nov. 28 


Draft Convention for suppression of 
traffic in persons and of exploitation of 
prostitution of others (A,977; A/C.6/ 
333 and Corr. 1; A/C.6/L.102; A/C.3 
530; A C.3/L.40): memorandum from 
Chairman of Sixth Cttee (A/C.,3L.40; 
A/C.6 L.102) concerning articles re- 
ferred to it considered; addition of defi- 
nition for term “prostitution” rejected 
by vote of 8-27, with 5 absts.; amended 
articles I, 3,.4; 7, 83:9, 10, If. 52, 13, 
14; ES... 16,- 19; 20-225 23, and: ZA 
adopted by series of votes. 


269TH MEETING—Nov. 28 


Traffic in persons: voting on amended 
articles of draft Convention concluded, 
together with work of Cttee; articles 
25, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32 adopted by 
series of votes; text of Convention as 
whole as amended adopted by vote of 
34-0, with 8 absts. 


Fourth Committee 


130TH MEETING—Nov. 21 


South-West Africa, report of Trustee- 
ship Council (A/929, 933, 962; A/C.4 
L.53-55): general debate continued. 


13lst MEETING—Nov. 21 


South-West Africa: decisions: (1) to 
reject motion by Dominican Republic 
to adjourn until end of general debate 
question of circulating relevant docu- 
ments, by roll-call vote of 16-16, with 
11 absts.; (2) to adopt Cuban proposal 
to request Secty-Gen, to circulate those 
parts of communications listed in docu- 
ments SG/CRO/228 and 230 relating 
to request of Rev. Michael Scott for 
oral hearing, by roll-call vote of 28-6, 
with 9 absts. 


132ND AND 133RD MEETINGS—Nov. 22 
AND 23 


South-West Africa: general debate con- 
tinued. 
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134TH MEETING—Nov. 23 


South-West Africa: Guatemalan pro- 
posal (A/C.4/L.56/Rev.1) as whole as 
amended adopted by roll-call vote of 
25-15, with 6 absts.; decision that 
Chairman appoint members of Sub- 
Cttee. 


135TH MEETING—Nov. 24 


South-West Africa: general debate con- 
tinued. 


136TH MEETING—Nov. 25 


South-West Africa: general debate con- 
cluded. 


137TH MEETING—Nov. 25 


South-West Africa: report of Sub-Cttee 
7 on credentials of Rev. M. Scott (A/ 
C.4/L.62) examined; decisions: (1) to 
reject U.S. proposal providing that 
hearing of reps. of indigenous popula- 
tion take form of written statement to 
be filed with Sect-Gen. and oral hear- 
ing before sub-cttee, by vote of 22-18, 
with 5 absts.—failing to receive two- 
thirds majority; (2) to reject French 
proposal for adjournment of discussion 
on report of Sub-Cttee 7, pending pro- 
nouncement by G.A. on question of 
principle, by vote of 12-28, with 4 
absts.; (3) to adopt report of Sub- 
Cttee 7 (A/C.4/L.62), by roll-call vote 
of 31-4, with 9 absts.; (4) to hear Rev. 
M. Scott at following meeting. 


138TH MEETING—Nov. 25 


South-West Africa: statement made by 
Rev. M. Scott; Philippine proposal that 
annexes to this statement form part of 
Official records of Cttee adopted by 
roll-call vote of 35-0, with 9 absts. 


139TH MEETING—Nov. 28 


Information transmitted under Article 
73e of Charter, approval of Rap- 
porteur’s report (A/C.4,L.59 and Corr. 
1): Rapporteur’s draft report approved. 
South-West Africa: Indian draft resol. 
(A/C.4/L.53) as whole as amended 
adopted by roll-call vote of 31-11, with 
4 absts. 


140TH MEETING-—Nov. 29 


South-West Africa: consideration con- 
cluded; joint draft resol. as whole as 
amended adopted by roll-call vote of 
30-7, with 9 absts. 


14lst MEETING—DEC. 2 
Question of South-West Africa, report 
of Trusteeship Council: Rapporteur’s 
draft report (A/C.4/L.65) presented. 
142ND MEETING—DEC. 5 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
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Territories: following non-administering 
Members elected to Special Committee 
on behalf of G.A.: for term of 3 years: 
Egypt, India, Brazil, U.S.S.R.; for 2 
years: Mexico, Philippines; for 1 year: 
Venezuela, Sweden. 


Fifth Committee 
227TH MEETING—Nov. 22 


Budget estimates for financial year 
1950, report of Cttee of Experts on 
Salary, Allowances and Leave Systems 
(A/C.5/331, 331/Corr.1, Add.1, Add.1/ 
Corr.2, Add.2 and 3): consideration 
begun, taking related report of Secty- 
Gen. (A/C.5/331/Add.1) as basis of 
discussion. 


228TH MEETING—NOov. 22 


Budget estimates for 1950: discussion 
concluded; joint Belgian-Brazilian-Po- 
lish proposal referring report to Ad- 
visory Cttee for report to fifth session 
adopted by vote of 21-11, with 7 absts., 
after rejection of Canadian amendment. 


229TH MEETING—Nov. 29 


Administrative Tribunal: agreement 
that consideration be postponed until 
next week and that Dec. 3 be final 
date for submission of nominations. 


Budget estimates for 1950, question of 
Indonesia (A/C.5/356; A/1158): de- 
cisions: (1) to reject U.S.S.R. proposal 
that sum of $215,114 be provided and 
that provisions for travel and sub- 
sistence of alternates and military ob- 
servers be deleted; (2) to accept rec- 
ommendation of Advisory Cttee of 
provisional estimate of $400,000, by 
vote of 29-5, with 1 abst. 


Supplementary estimates for 1950 (A/ 
C.5 353; A/1157: consideration — be- 
gun. 


230TH MEETING—Nov. 29 


Supplementary estimates for 1950 (A/ 
C.5/353; A/1157): approved by vote 


of 30-0, with 6 absts. 


Budget estimates for 1950, draft resol. 
proposed by Colombia (A/C.5/L.17): 
draft resol. withdrawn on understand- 
ing that consensus be expressed in re- 
port of Rapporteur. 


Refugees and stateless persons, financial 
implications (A/971, 1059; A/C.5/ 
359; A/1154): decision to report to 


G.A. that there be no expenditure in - 


1950. 


Budget estimates for 1950, extension of 
Palais des Nations in Geneva and ac- 
commodation therein of WHO Head- 
quarters (A/C.5/361 and Add.1): dis- 
cussion begun. 


231st MEETING—Nov. 30 


Budget estimates for 1950, extension of 
Palais des Nations: discussion con- 
cluded; draft resol. proposed by Sect- 
Gen. (A/C.5/361/Add.1) adopted by 
vote of 28-0, with 5 absts. 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (A/C.5/360; A/1153): Ad- 
visory Cttee recommendation of $12,- 
250 for additional cost involved by 
Fourth Cttee’s resolution adopted unan- 
imously. 

Second reading of budget estimates (A/ 
C.5/354 and Corr. 1): section 1, as 
amended, in amount of $1,326,960 
adopted by vote of 35-1, with 6 absts. 


232ND MEETING—Nov. 30 


Second reading of budget: Section 2 
adopted unanimously; estimate of 
$325,390 for section 3 approved by 
vote of 41-0, with 2 absts., after rejec- 
tion of French proposal; sections 3a and 
3b adopted unanimously; estimate of 
$175,750 for section 4 as amended by 
Brazil approved by vote of 37-2, with 
1 abst., after rejection of New Zealand 
proposal; section 5 adopted unanimous- 
ly; consideration of section 6 post- 
poned; section 6a adopted by vote of 
35-5, with l*abst.; estimate of $512,000 
for section 7 approved by vote of 35-0, 
with 6 absts., after rejection of U.S.S.R. 
amendment; estimate of $449,500 for 
section 7a approved unanimously; esti- 
mate of $841,200 for section 8 ap- 
proved by vote of 36-0, with 5 absts., 
after rejection of U.S.S.R. amendment; 
decision to adopt Union of South 
Africa motion that estimate of $197,- 
800 for section 9 be reduced by $53,- 
000, by vote of 32-0, with 6 absts.; 
sections 10 and 11 adopted unanimous- 
ly; section 12 adopted by vote of 39-0, 
with 1 abst.; section 13 in amount of 
$3,264,250 adopted by vote of 13-1, 
with 10 absts., after rejection of Philip- 
pine proposal; section 14 adopted unan- 
imously. 

233RD MEETING—DEC. 2 

Second reading of budget: sections 15 
to 20 adopted by series of votes; revised 
estimate of $839,550 for section 21 
approved by vote of 31-0, with 2 absts.; 
sections 22 to 26 adopted by series of 
votes; decision to adopt U.K. proposal 
that amount of $634,765 in section 27 
be maintained on understanding that if 
no changes in salaries and allowances 
of judges and registrar be made in 
1950, saving of $97,000 be realized; 
sections 28 and 29 adopted by series 
of votes; decisions: (1) to approve 
total amount of $42,282,773 for 1950 
budget subject to amendment to section 
6 by vote of 31-0, with 6 absts.; (2) 
to approve unanimously amount of 
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$5,091,740 for miscellaneous income 
(A/C.5/354, Annex B); (3) to adopt 
unanimously paragraphs 2, 3, 4, and 5 
of draft appropriation resol. for finan- 
cial year 1950, submitted by Advisory 
Cttee (A/934) as amended by amount 
of $5,091,740 for miscellaneous in- 
come; (4) to adopt unanimously draft 
resol. relating to unforseen and extra- 
ordinary expenses (A/C.5/364). 


Sixth Committee 


198TH MEETING—NOV. 21 


Draft rules for calling of international 
conferences, report of Secty-Gen. (A/ 
943; A/C.6/L.69, L/90/Rev.2): Aus- 
tralian proposal for new rule (A/C.6/ 
L.69) as rule 4 adopted by vote of 
24-12, with 8 absts., after rejection of 
various amendments. 


199TH MEETING—Nov. 21 
. 


International conferences: draft rule 2 
as amended by Norway, Egypt, Leban- 
on, and Peru adopted by vote of 39-1, 
with no absts.; draft rules as whole as 
amended adopted by vote of 32-0, with 
7 absts.; agreement to leave to Chair- 
man and Rapporteur drafting changes 
necessary in any draft rules in view of 
decisions taken in connection with other 
rules; Argentine proposal (A/C.6/L.77) 
for preparation of draft rules for call- 
ing of non-governmental conferences, 
as amended, adopted by vote of 33-3, 
with 2 absts., after rejection of Belgian 
amendment. 

Draft convention for suppression of 
traffic in persons and of exploitation of 
prostitution of others (A/C.6/329 and 
Add.1, 333 and Corr. 1; A/C.6/L.66, 
L.88 and Add.1): report of Sub-Cttee 
on questions referred by Third Cttee 
and specific articles in Part I of report 
(A/C.6/L.88) considered; decisions: 
(1) to adopt amendment recommended 
by Sub-Cttee in first paragraph of ar- 
ticle 8, by vote of 32-0, with 3 absts.; 
(2) to adopt without vote insertion in 
second paragraph; (3) to reject addi- 


tional phrase in third paragraph by vote 


of 11-18, with 6 absts.; (4) drafting 
change in sub-paragraph 1 of Part IV 
of report adopted by vote of 34-1, 
with 4 absts.° 


200TH MEETING—Nov. 22 

Traffic in persons: Article 9 of draft 
Convention, as amended, adopted by 
vote of 35-0, with 10 absts.; Uruguayan 
proposal to delete Article 12 rejected 
by vote of 3-26, with 10 absts.; agree- 
ment to postpone consideration of Ar- 
ticle 25 until French amendment cir- 
culated. 


201stT MEETING—Nov. 22 
Traffic in persons: Text of Article 28 
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recommended by Sub-Cttee as amended 
by U.K. adopted by vote of 32-0, with 
no absts.; question whether principle of 
signature followed by ratification or 
accession be adopted, answered affirm- 
atively by vote of 33-0, with 4 absts.; 
decisions: (1) to adopt text of Article 
29 recommended by Sub-Cttee by vote 
of 38-0, with 1 abst.; (2) to adopt text 
of Article 31 by vote of 38-0, with 1 
abst.; (3) to approve deletion of Ar- 
ticle 32 by vote of 29-1, with 4 absts.; 
(4) to reply affirmatively to question 
whether text of Article 30 as submitted 
by Third Cttee be amended, by vote of 
19-8, with 8 absts.; (5) to adopt Egyp- 
tian amendment as whole to Article 30 
by vote of 18-4, with 15 absts. 


202ND MEETING—Nov. 23 


Traffic in persons: discussion of Part 
IL of Sub-Cttee’s report (A/C.6/L.88) 
continued. 


203RD MEETING—Nov. 23 


Traffic in persons: discussion of Part Il 
continued; decisions: (1) that Cttee not 
competent to consider matter of co- 
lonial clause, by vote of 19-15, with 
4 absts.; (2) that Cttee competent to 
discuss matter of Federal State clause, 
by vote of 24-1, with 11 absts.; (3) 
that Convention contain Federal State 
clause, by vote of 13-12, with 11 absts.; 
(4) that, as proposed in Argentine-Aus- 
tralian-Indian joint amendment (A/ 
C.6/L.97), words “or  non-unitary 
State” in first line of clause be deleted, 
by vote of 15-10, with 8 absts.; (5) 
that remaining part of joint amendment 
be rejected, by vote of 8-11, with 17 
absts.; (6) that proposed clause be re- 
jected, by vote of 12-14, with 8 absts.; 
discussion of Part HI of Sub-Cttee’s 
report resumed. 


204TH MEETING—Nov. 24 


Traffic in persons: Part Ill of Sub- 
Cttee’s report (A/C.6/L.88) as whole 
adopted by vote of 23-0, with 15 absts., 
after rejection of various amendments; 
Part IV, of which paragraph 1 adopted 
at 199th meeting, considered—deci- 
sions: (1) to adopt Sub-Cttee’s amend- 
ment that words “or is an accessory in” 
be deleted in Article 1, by vote of 
15-7, with 13 absts.; (2) to adopt Secty.- 
Gen.’s alternative text for Article 4 
(A/C.6/333, page 10) as amended by 
Sub-Cttee (paragraph 3) and including 
words “to extent permitted by domestic 
law” in both paragraphs, by vote of 
30-0, with 9 absts.; (3) to postpone 
decision on paragraph 4 of Part IV 
until consideration of Part V (A/C.6/ 
L.88/Add.1); (4) to adopt without vote 
amendment to French text of Article 


12; (5) to reject oral Cuban amend- 
ment to delete word “defined” in Ar- 
ticle 13, by vote of 31-2, with 2 absts.; 
(6) to retain text of Article 13, by 
vote of 23-5, with 8 absts.; (7) to insert 
word “and” after words “police rec- 
ords” in Article 16 as recommended by 
Sub-Cttee, by vote of 18-0, with 10 
absts.; (8) to adopt Sub-Cttee’s recom- 
mendation to insert in first paragraph 
of Article 20 words “and without preju- 
dice to prosecution or other action for 
violations thereunder” after words “do- 
mestic law,” by vote of 23-0, with 13 
absts.; (9) to adopt Sub-Cttee’s recom- 
mendation to insert in second para- 
graph of Article 20 words “or whose 
expulsion is ordered in conformity with 
the law” after words “authority over 
them,” by vote of 15-3, with 19 absts.; 
(10) to adopt without vote drafting 
change in French text of Article 23 
recommended by Sub-Cttee; (11) that 
attention be drawn to desirability of 
(a) giving definition of term “prostitu- 
tion’ for purposes of Convention and 
(b) inserting word “intentional” before 
word “participation” in Article 4. 


205TH MEETING—Nov. 25 


Traffic in persons: Swedish proposal 
(A/C.6/L.98) for insertion of para- 
graph in reply to questions submitted 
by Third Cttee, as amended, adopted 
by vote of 20-16, with 5 absts. 


206TH MEETING—Nov. 25 


Traffic in persons: Part V_ of Sub- 
Cttee’s report (A/C.6/L.88/Add.1) and 
redrafts of Articles 24, 25, and 29 
submitted by Sub-Cttee (A/C.6/L.96) 
considered—decisions: (1) to adopt 
Sub-Cttee’s recommendation to delete 
Article 10, by vote of 29-0, with 5 
absts.; (2) to adopt without voting re- 
drafts of Articles 24, 25, and 29, with 
certain drafting changes. 
Cuban-Mexican joint draft resol. re- 
garding paragraph 42 of part I of re- 
port of International Law Commission 
(A/C.6/L.92): announcement by Chair- 
man that draft resol. no longer before 
Cttee. 

Draft Convention on declaration of 
death of missing persons (E/1368; A/ 
999 and Corr. 1; A/C.6/L.87, L.93): 
consideration begun. 


207TH MEETING—Nov. 26 


Missing persons: consideration con- 
tinued; decisions: (1) to reply in 
negative to question put by Chairman 
as to whether substance of draft Con- 
vention be considered, by vote of 2-24, 
with 11 absts.; (2) to adopt joint Egyp- 
tian-Ecuadorian-French draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.93) as whole as amended, 
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by vote of 28-0, with 11 absts., after 


rejection of various amendments. 


208TH MEETING—NOV. 28 


Draft Convention for suppression of 
traffic in persons and of exploitation of 
prostitution of others, memorandum 
from Chairman of Sixth Cttee to Third 
Cttee on questions referred to Sixth 
Cttee (A/C.6/L.102): French objec- 
tions expressed; submission of objec- 
tions to Rapporteur of Sub-Cttee 7 
requested by Chairman. 


Invitations to be addressed to non- 
Member states to become parties to 
Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Crime of Genocide (A/942; 
A/C.6/L.99 and Corr.1; L.103): French 
proposal that item be postponed until 
fifth regular session of G.A. rejected 
by vote of 9-17, with 12 absts. 


209TH MEETING—Nov. 28 


Genocide: joint Australian-Cuban draft 
resol. as whole as amended adopted by 
vote of 32-0, with 10 absts., after rejec- 
tion of various amendments. 


210TH MEETING—Nov. 29 


Designation of non-Member states to 
which certified copy of revised General 
Act for Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes shall be communicated 
by Secty-Gen. for purpose of accession 
to this Act (A/941; A/C.6/L.108): 
consideration begun; principle of ad- 
journment adopted by vote of 27-7, 
with 9 absts. 


211TH MEETING—Nov. 29 


Pacific settlement of disputes: Chilean 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.109) as whole 
as amended by Greece adopted by vote 
of 23-4, with 13 absts. 

Permanent Missions to U.N. (A/939/ 
Rev. 1 and Rev.1/Add.1; A/C.6/L.106, 
L.107): Egyptian draft resol. (A/C.6 
L.107) as amended adopted by vote of 
37-0, with no absts. 


Privileges and Immunities of U.N. (A 
940 and Add.1, Add. 2): statement 
made by Assistant Secty-Gen. in charge 
of Legal Dept.; Argentine draft resol. 
adopted by vote of 33-0, with no absts. 





Film News 


Because of the pressure on space, 
United Nations Film and Visual In- 
formation News and the United Na- 
tions in Films which regularly would 
have appeared in this issue of the 
BULLETIN, were held over for a 
forthcoming issue. 
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Personalities of the Assembly 





Dr. Carlos Hevia, Cuba: 

Dr. Carlos Hevia y Reyes Gavilan, 
Minister of State of the Republic of 
Cuba, was born in March, 1900. He 
attended school in Havana, coming 





later to the United States to enter the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. He 
was graduated from Annapolis in 


June, 1919. At first he devoted his 
energy to the practice of engineering. 
Later he spent about ten years work- 
ing in agriculture in the provinces of 
Camaguey and Oriente. 

“In the province of Oriente he was 
one of the founders of the Asociacion 





CONVENTION ON GENOCIDE 


Criteria for inviting non-Member 
states of the United Nations to be- 
come parties to the Convention on 
the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide were contained 
in a resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly on December 3. Approved 
by 38 votes in favor, none against, 
with seven abstentions ,the resolution 
asked the Secretary-General to send 
invitations to each non-Member state 
which is, or becomes an active mem- 
ber of one or more of the Specialized 
Agencies, or is or becomes a party 
to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. The resolution 





Provincial de Colonos (Provincial 
Association of Farmers). He repre- 
sented this Association at the meet- 
ings of the National Assemblies. 

As a member of the Revolutionary 
Junta in New York, integrated by all 
the parties and elements opposed to 
the dictatorial regime of President 
Machado, he organized and directed 
the Gibara expedition against that 
government, in 1931. 

He was active also as a member of 
the Revolutionary Junta of Septem- 
ber 4, 1933. 

He served as Secretary of Agricul 
ture during the first period in the of- 
fice of President Grau San Martin. 

He is the author of decrees which 
eliminated the tax on peeled rice, 
created the Forestry School in Ciéna- 
ga, and the School of Sugar Chem- 
istry, established the Farmer’s Asso- 
ciation, arranged distribution of land 
among peasants, and fixed minimum 
wages for farm labor in the sugar in- 
dustry. 

In 1934 he became President of 
Cuba as a compromise candidate. He 
acted as delegate to the National As- 
sembly of the Authentic Revolution- 
ary Party during the years 1939- 
1940. He was active in the reor- 
ganization of that party for the elec- 
tion of President Prio Socarras. 

During the years of World War 
II, although he did not belong to 
the parties in power in the govern- 
ment, he served as Director of the 
O.R.P.A. (War Office) in the diffi- 
cult period between 1942 and 1943. 





further expressed the Assembly’s be- 
lief that it was necessary to invite 
those Member states which have not 
yet done so, to sign or ratify the 
Convention. 

This action stemmed from a joint 
Australian-Cuban draft resolution 
adopted by the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee on November 28. The Com- 
mittee considered the report of the 
Secretary-General drawing attention 
to Article XI of the Convention, 
stipulating that it shall be open 
until December 31, 1949, for signa- 
ture. 
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